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HANS  VON  WOLZOGEN, 
A  WRITER  ON  WAGNER 

Baron  Was  Playwright  and  Also 

a  Composer — Dies  at  89 

L— /?3  7 

BAIREUTH,  Germany,  June  2 
(IP).— Hans  Paul  Baron  von  Wol- 
zogen,  a  friend  and  interpreter  of 
the  composer,  Richard  Wagner,  died 
today  at  the  age  of  89.  Baron  von 
Wolzogen,  playwright,  critic  and 
composer,  wrote  extensively  of 
Wagner  and  of  Baireuth. 


Baron  Von  Wolzogen  lived  in  Pots- 
dam, where  he  was  born  on  Nov. 
13,  1848,  until  Richard  Wagner  in- 
vited him  to  Baireuth  in  1877. 
There  he  became  editor  of  the 
Baireuther  Blaetter,  a  publica- 
tion that  was  conducted  in  and  ded- 
icated to  "the  spirit  of  Wagner." 
He  was  active  in  the  management 
of  the  Richard  Wagner  Verein,  and 
most  of  his  literary  work,  Which  in 
Who's  Who  in  Music  is  listed  in 
more  than  half  a  column,  concerned 
the  great  German  composer,  his  life 
and  work,  his  time  and  influence. 

His  work,  as  far  as  Wagner  is 
concerned,  can  be  classified  into 
two  parts,  that  which  aimed  at  the 
promotion  and  understanding  of  the 
composer's  ideals,  and  that  which 
actually  interpreted  his  art.  To  the 
former  belong  von  Wolzogen's  pub- 
lications: "What  Does  Wagner 
Want?"  "The  Work  and  Mission 
of  My  Life,"  printed  under  Wag- 
ner's name  in  the  North  American 
Review  in  1879;  "Wagner's  Se- 
lected Writings  on  State,  Art,  and 
Religion,"  "Beyreuth"  and  "Art 
and  Church." 

For  the  interpretation  of  Wag- 
ner's music  he  wrote:  "The  Nibe- 
lungen  Myth  in  Saga  and  Litera- 
ture," "Dramatic  Textbook  to  Wag- 
ner's Ring,"  "The  Language  in 
Wagner's  Work,"  "Wagner's  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde,"  "Wagneriana," 
and  other  explanatory  works  on 
Wagner  operas.  He  also  wrote  on 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart  and 
Weber. 
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POEM. 


Unmolested  by  greed,  the  Gold  in  all  its  pure, 
pristine  beauty  once  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Khine. 
Eound  about  it,  the  nimble-footed  Khihe-maidens, 
careless  guardians  of  the  safely-slumbering  treasure, 
carry  on  their  idle  pastimes. 

But  a  wanton  Nibelung,  of  the  mist-born  race  of  the 
Gnomes,  the  crafty  Alberich,  creeps  out  of  a  cavern 
and  makes  his  way  into  the  river.  There  the  Ehine- 
gold,  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  meets  his 
eyes.  The  mocking  Nixies  gayly  prattle  to  him  about 
the  terrible  curse  attaching  to  the  metal,  which  is  able 
to  win  the  world  for  its  possessor  if  he  will  but  forswear 
Love  :  for  when  the  Gold  obtains  dominion,  Love  must 
yield. 

The  Nibelung  forgets  the  charms  of  the  sportive 
Children  of  the  waters  at  sight  of  the  glittering  Gold 
and  its  promise  of  power  ;  and,  therefore,  he  curses  Love, 
which  is  to  him  merely  the  sign  of  sensual  pleasure,  and 
with  overweening  violence  he  tears  the  treasure  away 
from  the  rocks.  Everlasting  night  spreads  over  the  in- 
nocent abyss. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  newly  built  Castle  of  Wotan, 
King  of  the  Gods,  gleams  on  the  mountain-top  in  the 
light  of  the  sun.  His  ambition  also,  since  the  joy  of 
young  love  was  for  him  no  more,  lay  in  possession  and 
power.  He  therefore  made  a  compact  with  the  arro- 
gant race  of  the   Giants  that  they  should  build  his 


Castle  for  him,  and  their  stipulation,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  and  yearning  of  all  creatures  for  warm,  sun- 
shiny Love,  was  that  their  chilling  realm  should  enjoy 
this  in  the  person  of  the  Goddess  of  Youth  and  Beauty, 
the  gentle  Freia.  The  giant  brothers,  Fasolt  and 
Faf^er,  now  clamor  for  their  guerdon.  But  Wotan's 
crafty  companion,  the  deceptive  Fire-spirit  Loge,  with 
sly  discourse,  tells  them  about  the  adventure  of 
Alberich,  and  succeeds  in  stirring  up  in  them  also  the 
lust  for  the  pernicious  Gold.  They  now  demand  that 
as  compensation  for  the  release  of  Freia. 

Wotan  and  Loge  descend  into  Alberich's  Cavern 
of  mists,  where  the  robber,  by  virtue  of  the  Ring 
forged  out  of  the  Rhine-gold,  compels  the  Gnomes  to 
heap  up  gigantic  hoards  of  treasure. 

His  brother  Mime  had  been  forced  to  make  for  him 
the  Tarn-cap  \_Tarnhelrn~\,  which  has  the  power  of 
changing  the  form  of  the  wearer  and  rendering  him  in- 
visible. The  Gods  use  this  for  the  cunning  trick  which 
they  practice  upon  the  overconfident  possessor ;  he  is 
forced  to  surrender  his  treasure,  his  Tarn-cap,  and  even 
the  Ring.  No  power  is  left  to  him  except  that  of  curs- 
ing. This  curse  now  descends  upon  the  head  of  the 
Gods  who  have  the  Ring. 

But  still  the  Giants  demand  their  wages.  Wota:n", 
however,  conscious  of  the  magic  might  indwelling  in  the 
Ring,  hesitates  about  delivering  it  over  to  them,  and 
Freia  already  deems  that  she  is  doomed  to  pass  into  the 
power  of  the  Giants,  when  forth  from  the  ground  rises 
the  portentous  form  of  the  ancient  prophetess,  the 
divine  Erda,  and  warns  Wotak  of  the  Curse  which 
cleaves  to  the  Ring,  and  of  the  everlasting  night  which 
is  in  store  for  the  Gods  ;  she  urges  him  to  surrender  the 
Ring  to  the  Giants.  But  it  is  too  late.  All  too  soon  he 
perceives  the  truth  of  the  warning. 


While  hurrying  to  pack  up  and  carry  away  the  treas- 
ure, Fafner  slays  Fasolt  in  the  struggle  for  possession 
of  the  Ring,  and  carries  away  the  whole  of  it,  and 
thenceforth  guards  it  under  the  form  of  a  Dragon 
[  Wurm] . 

With  inward  trepidation  Wotak,  accompanied  by  the 
other  Gods,  turns  his  steps  to  his  castle,  and  as  he 
crosses  the  rainbow-bridge  a  new  creative  thought  dawns 
upon  him,  yet  not  from  desire  for  the  creative  act,  but 
rather  from  the  sacred  necessity  of  his  Godhead,  and  he 
names  the  heavenly  castle  Walhalla. 

Such  is  the  content  of  the  introductory  drama : 
Rhine-gold. 

Wotak  has  now  begotten  the  warrior  Maidens,  the 
Valkyrs  [Wallcilrefi],  in  order  that  they  may  select 
from  the  battle-fields  of  earth  heroes  to  people  Wal- 
halla for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Gods,  since  they, 
through  the  might  of  Alberich,  who  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Ring,  are  threatened  with  destruction.  Their 
mother  is  Erd a  herself,  and  among  them  is  Brunnhilde. 
But  what  avail  to  him  are  all  the  heroes  of  the  world, 
who  can  work  only  in  accordance  with  his  will,  when  he 
is  unable  to  create  the  One  who,  free  from  the  curse, 
absolutely  independent,  might  accomplish  the  task  of 
salvation  through  winning  back  the  Ring  ? 

Therefore  a  woman  of  the  race  of  men  bore  to  him  the 
twins  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde.  The  maiden  became 
the  wife  of  the  robber  Hunding.  The  son  grew  into  a 
mighty  man  made  stalwart  by  the  stress  of  foes  and 
storms.  But  who  else  than  Wotan  himself  put  him  to 
all  these  tests  ?  Who  else  than  Wotan  himself  plunged 
the  sacred  Sword  into  the  tree  in  Hunding's  cottage, 
which  only  Siegmuxd  could  draw  forth  from  the  mighty 
bole? 

But  Siegmund  is  not  the  free  hero  ;  he,  too,  is  under 
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the  bane  of  the  curse.  Fleeing  from  Hukding  he 
takes  refuge  in  the  latter's  house,  and  there  finds  his 
sister  and  likewise  the  Sword.  The  twin  Volsungs 
[Wdlsungen],  the  children  of  the  God,  link  themselves 
together  into  a  union  closer  than  that  of  brother  and 
sister  for  the  sake  of  saving  their  race. 

In  wrath,  Wotak's  wife,  Fricka,  the  protectress  of 
wedlock,  exposes  the  crime  to  the  God,  and  compels  him 
to  withdraw  his  protection  from  the  guilty  hero,  and 
with  the  most  terrible  curse,  the  God,  whose  sole  wish 
now  is  that  "the  end"  may  quickly  come,  consecrates  as 
the  destructive  heir  of  the  world,  the  Nieblung  hero 
Hagek,  the  son  of  Alberich,  by  him  begotten  "  with- 
out Love"  upon  the  purchased  wife  of  the  Khine-king 
Gibich. 

Accordingly,  Brunnhilde,  made  acquainted  with  the 
necessity  which  governs  the  Gods,  is  compelled  to  an- 
nounce to  Siegmund  his  impending  death.  But  when 
she  sees  him  fleeing  before  Hukding,  with  the  weary, 
despairing  woman  whom  he  loves  so  tenderly,  her  noble 
heart  is  stirred  with  compassion. 

The  battle  with  Hunding  begins ;  Brunkhilde 
protects  the  Volsung,  but  Wotan  in  wrath  interposes 
his  heavenly  Spear  betwixt  the  combatants,  and 
Siegmukd's  Sword,  though  also  of  heavenly  source,  flies 
into  fragments  and  he  falls  'neath  Hunding's  fatal 
thrust. 

The  Valkyr,  after  giving  Siegli^de  her  horse  Grane 
to  continue  her  flight,  and  the  fragments  of  Siegmund's 
Sword,  presents  herself  before  Wotak  for  punishment. 
The  God,  under  the  rule  of  fate,  is  compelled  to  send  his 
favorite  daughter  to  sleep  on  the  rock  by  the  wayside, 
until  some  man  shall  find  her,  wake  her  and  win  her. 
One  favor  only  the  maiden  demands  of  her  inexorable 
sire  :  that  her  place  of  slumber  shall  be  protected  round 


about  by  consuming  flames,  so  that  he  who  shall  wake 
her  may  be  only  the  fearless  hero,  such  as  she  hopes  that 
Siegfried  will  prove  to  be. 

Such  is  the  content  of  the  "  Walktire." 

Wotan,  renouncing  his  godlike  activity,  now  as  a  sub- 
lime spectator  makes  his  way  through  the  world  in  the 
guise  of  a  "  Wanderer,"  and  beholds  content,  what  he 
has  longed  for,  passing  into  accomplishment. 

In  the  Eastern  forest,  the  region  of  Fafner's  Giant 
cavern,  Siegfried,  to  whom  Sieglinde  on  her  death- 
bed gave  birth,  is  waxing  into  manhood  under  the  guar- 
dianship and  instruction  of  the  crafty  Nibelung  Mime, 
whose  plan  it  is  to  bring  him  up  to  be  the  slayer  of 
Fafner,  the  owner  of  the  Eing. 

But  Siegfried  detests  the  hateful  Gnome  :  he  finds 
his  true  training  in  the  free  forest.  He  no  sooner  learns 
that  the  Sword,  whose  fragments  Mime  is  unable  to 
weld  together,  is  his  own,  than  the  stripling  himself  ac- 
complishes the  labor,  and  burns  to  kill  the  Dragon  with 
"  Nothung,"  the  new  Sword. 

Mime  brews  a  draught  of  poison  to  destroy  the  con- 
queror so  soon  as  he  shall  have  put  an  end  to  the  Drag- 
on. Siegfried  performs  the  mighty  deed,  but  cares 
not  for  his  prize.  Nevertheless  his  lips  have  been 
moistened  by  some  of  the  Dragon's  blood,  and  he  learns 
to  understand  what  the  birds  sing.  By  their  advice,  he 
takes  the  Eing  and  the  magic  Helmet  and  slays  the 
treacherous  Mime.  He  is  now  the  free  master  of  the 
treasure,  but  little  cares  the  joyous  child  of  the  Forest 
for  the  glittering  Gold.  Amid  the  protecting  solitudes 
of  the  Forest  he  begins  to  feel  the  mysterious  yearning 
for  a  love  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  and  jubilantly  he  fol- 
lows the  bird  to  Brunnhilde's  rocky  couch. 

Here  Wotan  takes  upon  himself  once  more  to  oppose 
his  grandson  rejoicing  in  victory.     By  battle  and  calam- 
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ity  and  his  own  might  must  the  hero  win  what  the  God 
wishes  and  wills.  His  Sword  dashes  into  pieces 
Wotan's  spear  against  which  it  had  once  been  shattered. 
He  wakes  the  maiden.  The  hero  surmounts  the  last 
obstacle — she  conquers  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  ever- 
lasting virginity,  the  sacred  apprehension  that  she  feels 
in  presence  of  the  man  to  whom  she  shall  belong  :  Love 
celebrates  its  most  glorious  conquest. 

Thus   closes  the  second  day  of  the  Festival  drama, 

"  SIEGFRIED." 

But  the  end  has  not  yet  been  attained  ;  nor  has  the 
curse-burdened  world  yet  found  redemption  ;  Alberich, 
and  Hagen  his  son,  whom  Wotan  has  decreed  to  be 
the  heir  of  the  earth,  still  live  and  lay  in  wait ;  the  Gold 
has  not  yet  been  restored  to  the  Ehine,  the  Eing  is  still 
in  Siegfried's  control  :  now  follows  the  drama  of  the 
"  Gotterdammerung,"  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods. 

The  hero  goes  forth  to  new  deeds  of  prowess  and 
leaves  the  Eing  with  Brunnhilde.  How  gladly  would 
she,  now  that  she  has  become  a  wholly  loving  woman, 
restore  to  the  Ehine  this  precious  pledge,  in  order  that 
the  world  and  the  Gods  might  win  redemption.  But  she 
also,  through  the  curse,  yields  to  the  illusory  pride  and 
triumph  of  her  love. 

Siegfried,  however,  comes  to  Gibich's  court  :  there 
he  finds  awaiting  for  him  Alberich's  sonHAGEF,  King 
Gunther's  half-brother,  and  is  captured  in  the  toils  of 
Nibekmg  cunning.  Their  sister  Gutrune  offers  him 
the  magic  draught,  through  the  influence  of  which  he 
forgets  all  that  had  hitherto  been  dear  and  sacred,  and 
longs  only  for  this  new  apparition  of  terrestrial  beauty, 
for  Gutrune.  As  the  price  for  her,  he  agrees  to  assume 
Gujstther's  shape  and  win  for  him  Brunnhilde  accord- 
ing to  his  desire  ;  he  puts  on  the  Tarn-helmet  and  over- 
comes her  and  deprives  her  of  the  Eing. 
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In  her  pain  and  despair  at  her  betrayal,  Brunnhilde 
openly  charges  him  with  his  treachery.  Not  by 
Gunther  had  she  been  betrayed,  for  he  had  not  the 
King,  but  by  Siegfried,  her  own  husband.  Thus 
Gunther  finds  himself  unmasked,  and  is  compelled  to 
regard  Siegfried  as  the  violator  of  his  honor.  Brunn- 
hilde,  Gukther,  and  Hage^  conspire  together  to  put 
him  to  death.  It  is  determined  that  the  hero  shall  per- 
ish during  the  chase. 

For  the  last  time  the  Ehike-maidens  remind  him  of 
the  curse,  and  beseech  him  to  restore  the  Eing  to  them. 
The  intrepid  hero  pays  no  heed  to  their  warning,  and  of 
his  own  free  will  goes  forth  to  a  death  which  it  is  still  in 
his  power  to  avoid.  After  the  toils  of  the  chase,  he  sings 
to  his  companions  the  tragic  story  of  his  life,  then 
Hage^S  spear  strikes  him  down,  and  now  the  spell  of 
the  magic  draught  passes  away  and  his  union  with 
Bruknhilde  returns  to  his  remembrance.  The  Hero 
dies  with  a  last  loving  thought  of  Bru^khilde,  and  the 
ravens  fly  to  Wotak  to  announce  that  the  end  has 
come. 

When  Hagek  attempts  to  seize  the  Eing,  Gunther 
quarrels  with  him  for  its  possession  and  is  slain  ;  while 
Bruknhilde,  to  whom  the  Ehine-maidens  come 
swimming  to  announce  the  whole  transaction,  now  has 
clear  insight  between  truth  and  falsehood,  trespass  and 
atonement,  draws  the  Eing  from  the  dead  hero's  finger 
and  casts  it  into  the  Ehine  for  an  eternal  atonement  and 
redemption,  while  her  attendants  erect  the  funeral  pyre 
for  herself  and  her  faithful  spouse.  Then,  leaping 
upon  Grake's  back,  seated  high  she  spurs  him  into  the 
flames  ;  the  Ehine-maidens  swim  past  ;  the  billows 
cover  the  place  ;  Hagek  madly  dashes  into  them,  and 
with  the  fatal  arms  of  the  Nixies  wound  about  him  the 
Son  of  the  Nibelungs  sinks  out  of  sight. 
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The  Gold  is  restored  to  its  abiding  place  ;  the  fire  con- 
sumes the  sacred  forms  of  the  redeemed.  In  the  dis- 
tance glows  in  the  crimson  hues  of  the  Northern  lights 
the  end  of  the  ancient  Gods  of  the  ancient  world.  But 
Love,  on  which  the  curse  had  come  through  the  winning 
of  that  symbol  of  the  pernicious  and  the  sensual ;  Love, 
which  in  the  domain  of  a  hapless  world  of  hate  and  jeal- 
ousy, has  borne,  through  expiation  and  atonement,  all 
the  cruel,  tragical  consequences  of  this  curse,  rises,  as 
soon  as  that  symbol  sinks  down  into  the  pure  primitive 
element  of  Nature,  rises  as  the  purest,  most  spiritual 
outcome  of  the  entire  tragic  struggle,  likewise  purged 
and  sanctified,  rises  toward  heaven  like  the  sun  of  a  new 
world. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  discord  between  the  ideal 
and  the  sensual  element,  as  they  join  in  corruptible  un- 
ion in  man  as  the  double  soul  of  his  breast.  If  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  absolute  unity,  where  as  yet  there  is 
no  differentiation,  may  be  represented  mythically  as  an 
ideal  realm  of  innocent  Nature,  or  of  eternally  pure 
ideas  [Primordial  water,  or  the  heaven  of  the  Gods], 
there  must  ever  be  a  desire,  a  will  toward  life  undergo- 
ing the  process  of  awakening — in  other  words,  be  imma- 
nent in  it,  and  this,  as  such,  can  exist  only  in  antago- 
nism, and  therefore  for  its  own  sake  causes  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  primordial  existence,  to  bring  about  the 
phenomenon  of  individuation  [Alberich,  Loge]. 

In  the  individual  the  two  elements  are  now  for  the 
first  time  both  existent  as  distinct.  For,  as  beings 
compounded  of  will  and  intellect,  individuals  meet  one 
another  separately  in  the  battle  for  existence  [Gods, 
Alps,  Giants.]  The  most  powerful  motives  of  these 
compound  beings  are  themselves  principal  contrarieties  : 
Love  and  Egoismus  [symbolized  in  Freia  and  the  Gold], 
Love  being  in  its  essence  ideal,  and  therefore  called  to 
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be  the  Redeemer,  while  Egoismus  is  in  its  essence  sen- 
sual, and  is  therefore  the  true  Curse  of  the  world.  But 
Love  suffers  because  of  its  sensual  means  of  striving  for 
an  earthly  and  therefore  illusory  realization  of  its  ideal 
nature  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Egoismus  makes  use  of  the 
spirit  in  order  to  attain  its  sensual  desire,  and  thus  al- 
ready the  chief  human  motives  are  in  opposition. 

Just  as  Alberich  curses  Love,  in  order  to  attain  the 
Ring,  the  symbol  of  his  selfish  desire  for  sensual  power, 
so  Brunjsthilde,  the  noblest  embodiment  of  human 
Love,  must  renounce  the  Ring,  in  order  to  free  Love 
from  the  curse  of  Egoismus,  from  the  indwelling  sen- 
suousness  of  her  own  nature.  In  her,  the  loving  one,  as 
the  possessor  of  the  Ring,  is  seen  in  the  final  and  high- 
est degree  the  mysterious  union  of  the  two  elements.  By 
reason  of  this  possession  Siegfried  is  undone,  and  ow- 
ing to  her  illusion,  and  this  but  merited,  enforced,  trag- 
ic renunciation  of  the  sensual  earthly  enjoyment  of 
Love,  leads  now  for  the  first  time  to  the  atoning,  spon- 
taneous, truly  moral  renunciation  seen  in  the  act  of 
giving  back  the  Gold  to  the  Rhine,  a  renunciation  which, 
while  it  brings  about  Brunnhilde's  temporal  death, 
also  betokens  in  her  eternal  union  with  Siegfried  the 
immortality  of  her  love,  now  freed  and  purified  from  all 
that  is  earthly,  her  free  entrance  into  the  realm  of  the 
ideal. 

But  that  is  again  only  the  exemplification  of  the  dra- 
matic type  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  the 
curse  of  selfishness,  simultaneously  accomplished  through 
the  renouncing  power  of  Love  especially  [the  Twilight 
of  the  Gods — Gotterddmmerung]  ;  and  thus  the  meta- 
physics of  the  world  mirrors  itself  in  the  Microcosm  of 
humanity  as  the  Ethic  of  the  tragic  drama. 

The   Vorspiel  or  preliminary   drama,    "The   Rhine- 
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gold,"  forms  the  basis  for  the  whole  tragic  action,  and 
there  for  the  first  time,  and  in  their  original  typical  form, 
are  brought  together  the  principal  powers  whose  increas- 
ing and  complicated  antagonism  fills  the  following 
dramas.  In  the  same  way  the  most  important  funda- 
mental forms  of  the  musical  action,  which  afterward, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  transformed,  will  be  con- 
stantly reappearing.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  here  in 
the  first  place  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  in  their  first 
plastically  clear  and  simple  form,  so  that  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  may  be  obtained. 

Most  significant  in  relation  to  this  whole  is  the  very 
first  scene  in  "  The  Khine-gold,"  which  takes  place  in 
the  pure  primordial  element,  water,  whence,  according 
to  the  mythical  representation,  all  existence  must  arise, 
and  which  consequently  precedes  all  differentiation,  all 
individual  dispersal  of  the  unified  primitive  existence 
according  to  the  law  of  phenomena,  as  well  as  all  rivalry 
between  individuals  and  all  guilt.  Before  any  kind  of 
distinctly  individual  form  appears  before  our  eyes,  be- 
fore the  spiritual  utterance  of  a  single  human  word  has 
as  yet  been  heard,  by  means  of  the  instrumental  intro- 
duction, the  absolute  art  of  music  gives  to  this  merely 
elementary  Being,  this  sacredly  serene  and  innocent 
state  of  Nature,  wherein  as  yet  all  desire  is  latent,  a 
pre-eminently  adequate  expression. 

The  Introduction  consists  of  a  tremendous  organ- 
point  in  jE'-flat,  the  long  sustained  solitary  fundamental 
tone  of  which,  coming  at  the  very  beginning,  symbolizes 
the  primitive  condition  of  perfect  rest  and  undisturbed 
unity.  The  transition  from  this  purely  musical  symbol- 
ism into  the  musical  representation  of  the  mythical — in 
other  words,  the  representation  that  the  primitive  state 
was  the  primordial  element,  water,  is  next  shown  by 
adding  to  the  fundamental  tone  the  Fifth   [B  |?]  in  a 
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similarly  sustained  concordance  of  sounds.  This  chord 
is  then  decomposed,  the  two  tones  taking  a  rhythmical 
motion  and  ascending  alternately  :  the  motive  of  the 
Primordial  element  [  Ur element]  in  its  simplest  form. 
When  to  this  is  added  a  symmetrical  figure  of  accom- 
paniment in  a  more  animated  undulating  movement, 
the  broad  fundamental  outlines  of  the  Motive  assume 
at  once  fuller  harmonies  and  a  more  plastically  definite 
and  characteristic  shape,  corresponding  to  those  beings 
who  in  the  myth  represent  that  element,  as  clad  in  semi- 
human  and  individual  form,  the  Rhine-maidens 
[Bheintdchter]. 


1. 
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In  order  to  represent  their  sprightly  gambols  in  the 
waves,  the  rhythm  of  the  motive  becomes  still  livelier, 
while  the  figure  of  the  accompaniment  moves  along  in 
gracefully  flowing  sixteenths.  To  this  accompaniment 
rings  out  the  first  song  of  the  Khine-maiden  Woglikde, 
with  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  the  human  voice.  As 
her  form  emerges  from  the  vague  twilight  of  the  waters, 
and  while  in  her  song  absolute  music  finds  as  yet  no 
words,  but  only  a  cry  of  jubilation  made  up  of  the  sim- 
plest syllables,  then  also  begins  the  play  of  the  phenome- 
non, the  mixture  of  sensual  and  spiritual  potencies,  and 
consequently  the  drama.  The  melody  of  the  song  grows 
into  the  motive,  no  longer  standing  for  an  element,  but 
directly  representing  the  personality  of  the  Rhine- 
maidens  themselves  [2]. 
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Waga  -  la-wei  -  a !   wa-  la-la,   wei  -  a  -  la    wei    -    a ! 

Still,  however,  predominates  the  innocent  gayety  pe- 
culiar to  the  primordial  element,  as  personified  in  the 
Nixies'  sportive  play,  and  illustrated  musically  through 
a  large  part  of  the  first  scene  by  the  last  melody  of  the 
introduction,  and  its  influence  is  still  so  strong  that  the 
representative  of  sensuous  desire  for  a  gain  only  appre- 
ciated, the  Nibelung  Albekich,  who  now  speedily 
makes  his  appearance,  does  not  yet  succeed  in  acquiring 
a  definite  characteristic  motive.  At  first  he  has  merely 
to  play  the  part  of  the  derided,  of  the  powerless,  and 
while  this  derision  is  expressed  in  fascinating  melodies 
in  alternation,  nothing  is  left  for  Albekich  except  the 
musical  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  his  actual  situa- 
tion and  his  behavior. 

It  is  only  after  the  third  of  the  Ehine-sisters  has  mis- 
chievously mocked  him,  that  he  breaks  out  into  a  la- 
ment consisting  of  but  two  notes.  This,  now,  which  is 
merely  the  condensed  expression  of  his  present  state  of 
absolute  helplessness,  afterward  in  the  course  of  the 
drama  assumes  an  ever  richer  and  weightier  meaning, 
as  the  Motive  of  Subordination  or  Bondage  [Frohn- 
motive].* 
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In  despair  at  his  weakness,  he  attempts  once  more, 
awkwardly  scrambling,  to  catch  the  elusive  maidens, 
whose  mockery,  expressed  in  reminiscences  of  their  ear- 
lier songs,  finally  drives  him  into  a  rage,  and  this  brings 
forth  a  second  motive  which,  like  his  first,  at  first  causes 
only  a  general  effect — the  Motive  of  Menace  [Drohung] 
an  admirable  musical  symbol  of  his  fist,  angrily  clench- 
ed and  shaken.  * 

But  what  here  finds  utterance  as  a  momentary  effect, 
abruptly  ceasing,  is  in  reality  the  nature  of  the  whole 
demoniac  tribe,  the  misty  Nibelungs,  of  which  Alberich 
is  the  representative.  They  are  the  ever-threatening, 
the  powers  of  darkness,  working  toward  the  destruction 
of  all  existence.  The  being  who  first  covets,  by  the 
very  act  of  disturbing  the  sacred  repose  of  the  primeval 
conditions,  already  begins  the  work  of  annihilation. 
The  rhythm  of  his  threat  is  the  typical  Nibelung  rhythm, 
which  later  on  we  shall  find  again,  as  the  expression  of 
the  labor  of  this  subterranean  race  at  the  forge. 

I     H     I      I      I      I      I     4     I 

After  Alberich's  rage  has  reached  its  climax,  his 
Threat  [Drohung]  -motive  soon  becomes  calmer  and 
more  gentle,  and  at  last  melts  away  entirely  into  a  gently 
gliding  figure,  which,  afterward  suggestive  of  glittering 
and  glistening,  introduces  a  new  spectacle  for  his  amaze- 
ment, a  new  object  for  his  desires,  and,  as  far  as  the 
whole  drama  is  concerned,  the  mysterious  spring  of  al? 
its  tragic  development. 

Like  a  brilliant  fanfare,  or  flourish  of  trumpets,  ring 
ing  through  that  figure  of  accompaniment,  comes  repeat. 


[*  Pianoforte  Edition,  p.  30,  line  1.] 
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ed  again  and  again,  the  Motive  of  the  Rhine-gold  [p. 
30,  lines  3  seq.].  This  treasure,  immediately  upon  being 
snatched  from  its  peaceful  slumber  amid  the  cradling 
waters,  is  destined  to  represent  the  desire  of  all  beings, 
and  stand  as  the  symbol  of  all  might  and  pomp,  engen- 
dering envy  and  strife.  This,  its  symbolical  signifi- 
cance throughout  the  drama,  is  always  expressed  by  the 
haughty  Fanfare-motive  [5],  while  the  jubilant  song 
wherewith  the  three  Nixies  greet  the  appearance  of  the 
Gold  revealed  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is,  in  course  of  time, 
utilized  as  a  motive  to  typify  the  lovely  gleam  of  the 
precious  treasure  of  the  waters  [6].  The  end  of  the 
song,  however,  which  is  here  only  the  gay  acclamation 
of  the  heedless  maidens,  afterward  becomes  character- 
istic of  the  demoniac  robber  of  the  Gold,  and  takes 
the  significance  of  a  triumphant  shout  of  sovereignty 
[7].  In  this  song  we  have  still  to  remark  the  new 
figure  of  accompaniment,  which  represents  the  dancing 
of  the  waves  and  the  gambols  of  the  Nixies  around 
the  cradle  of  the  Gold,  and  continues  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  scene. 
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In  the  course  of  the  scene  we  have  two  other  motives 
very  closely  related  to  the  Khine-gold,  and,  by  reason  of 
their  fundamental  significance,  destined  in  the  follow- 
ing dramas  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  :  First 
enters  [p.  39,  line  3]  the  Ring-motive,  when  Well- 
gunde  explains  to  the  inquisitive  Alberich  what  a 
world-compelling  power  the  Gold,  when  fashioned  into 
a  magic  ring,  might  have  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors 
[8]. 


8. 
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be  ge  -  wanne  zu  ei  -  gen, 


etc. 


But  possession  of  the  symbol  of  sensual  power  depends 
upon  renouncing  love  and  its  holy  bliss,  and  therefore 
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[p.  40,  line  4]  the  hitherto  bright  and  sprightly  spor- 
tiveness  is  interrupted  by  the  portentous  threatening 
chords  of  the  tubas  and  trombones,  powerfully  crashing, 
which  accompany  the  formula  of  the  Renunciation  de- 
scribed by  Wogelikde  to  the  Nibelung.  In  this  for- 
mula the  Ring-motive  with  which  it  closes  is  interwoven 
with  the  melancholy  descending  Motive  of  Renunci- 
ation of  the  Might  and  Delight  of  Love  [9]. 

Motive  of  renunciation. 
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Lie-  be  Lust  ver-jagt,   nur  der  erzielt  sich  den  Zauber   zum 
Motive  of  the  Ring. 
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Reif         zu        zwin     -     gen  das  Gold ! 

This  union  of  motives  in  the  formula  comprises 
the  whole  tragedy  of  the  Eing  of  the  Nibelungs  ; 
henceforth  there  is  universal  yearning  after  Might 
and  Pomp ;  and  the  sacred  power  of  Love,  forsworn 
and  sold  for  the  sake  of  it,  bears  the  dark  demon's  ter- 
rible curse,  which  descends  from  victim  to  victim,  until 
the  purest  love  in  Brunnhilde's  heart,  guilty  through 
a  frightful  delusion,  redeems  the  world  from  it  by  means 
of  her  renunciation  of  the  Gold,  combined  with  her  ex- 
piatory death. 

Alberich  pays  no  more  heed  to  the  song  of  derision 
gung  by  the  light-hearted  Rhine-maidexs  ;  but  his 
wMs  attention,  is  attracted  by  th§  mv?M  which  have 
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just  been  divulged,  and  repeating  these  to  himself,  he 
significantly  proceeds  to  the  attainment  of  his  craving 
for  the  Ring,  the  motive  of  which  now  takes  precedence, 
allowing  only  a  brief  hint  of  the  Renunciation,  which 
means  so  little  to  him  [p.  45,  lines  2,  3].  Once  more 
rings  out  the  fanfare  of  the  Rhine-gold-Motive,  but  this 
time  in  a  mournful  minor  [p.  47,  line  3] ;  it  is  followed 
by  the  announcement  of  the  Ring-motive  ;  then  sounds 
the  Curse  in  the  Renunciation-motive,  just  as  Alberich 
flings  himself  upon  the  rock  and  with  his  malediction 
tears  the  Gold  away. 

The  disappearance  of  the  demon  in  the  depths,  the 
vain  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  frightened  Nixies,  the 
spread  of  the  darkness  through  the  stream,  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  whole  undulating  element,  in  order  that 
the  change  of  scene  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  world 
may  be  accomplished,  is  all  expressed  musically  by  that 
figure  of  accompaniment  to  which  we  have  recently 
alluded,  descending  ever  deeper  and  deeper  [6]  ;  this  is 
ended  by  the  complete  formula  of  Renunciation,  sounded 
yet  once  again  as  a  sad  and  gentle  warning  [p.  50,  lines 
5  seq.]. 

Then  the  wave-motion  becomes  simplified  and  ascends 
in  single  periods  ;  the  mists  into  which  the  billows  have 
been  gradually  absorbed  arise,  and  little  by  little  expose 
to  view  the  spectacle  of  the  second  scene  :  a  region  on 
the  mountain-summits.  Between  these  periods,  however, 
the  Ring-motive  is  repeated  in  its  simple,  most  plastic 
fundamental  form,  gracefully  returning  to  the  beginning, 
and  thus  represents  the  ideal  connection  between  the 
two  scenes.  For  there  also  on  the  heights,  among  the 
blessed  Gods  into  whose  presence  we  now  come,  a  sensual 
desire  for  might  and  pomp  has  been  awakened,  from 
the  time  that  the  germ  thereof,  slumbering  in  Wotan's 
heart,  was  brought  to  maturity  by  Loge  counselling  him 
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to  enter  into  a  stipulation  with  the  Giants  to  build  him 
the  Castle  in  exchange  for  the  Goddess  of  Love.  Thus 
the  King-motive  dying  away  into  pianissimo,  passes 
immediately  into  the  Walhalla-motive  [10],  which  is 
the  same,  only  rhythmically  transformed,  and  which  in- 
troduces the  second  scene,  describing  with  majestic 
splendor  the  concrete  ideal  of  the  highest  divine  power 
imagined  by  Wotan,  and  embodied  in  the  Castle  of 
Walhalla  [p.  51,  line  5  ;  p.  52,  line  1].  In  this  scene, 
where  Wotaist,  with  overweening  joy  at  the  completion 
of  the  great  work,  is  warned  by  Fricka  of  the  evil  cov- 
enant with  the  Giants  and  the  impending  loss  of  Freia, 
the  Walhalla-motive  alternates  with  a  new  and  likewise 
very  characteristic  motive,  the  powerfully  descending 
movement  of  which  indicates  not  only  the  ultimate  set- 
tlement, but  also  the  power  of  this  compact,  which  must 
infallibly  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  might  of 
the  Gods  through  the  limitation  of  their  freedom.  As 
to  form,  this  Motive  of  the  Compact  [  Vertragsmotiv] 
[11]  appears  as  the  expansion  of  the  Bondage  [Frohn]- 
Motive,  which  serves  as  its  introductory  phrase  [p.  53, 
line  4  ;  p.  55,  line  3,  etc.]. 

In  Fricka's  caressing  melody  which  comes  between 
[p.  57,  line  4],  appears  still  another  Motive,  which,  both 
on  account  of  its  musical  form,  its  graceful  successions 
of  tones  gliding  up  and  down,  smoothly  knit  together 
like  a  captivating  wreath,  and  on  account  of  its  later 
application,  might  well  be  called  the  Motive  of  Capti- 
vating Love  [Lieiesfesselung]  [12]. 

Fricka,  in  the  solemn  tones  of  the  Eenunciation- 
motive,  bewails  the  fact  that  Wotak  will  let  him- 
self be  bound  by  a  despicable  compact,  instead  of 
by  Love,  that  he  "will  wager  woman's  worth  and  win- 
someness  against  the  foolish  toy  of  rule  and  sovereignty." 
Then    when    Freia,    pursued    by   the    Giants,    draws 
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nigh,   the  Motive  of   the    Goddess    of    Light   and 

Love  [13,  p.  60,  lines  2,  3,]  follows,  and  is  continued 
in  a  fluctuating  descending  movement  illustrative 
of  her  flight.  This  makes  a  contrast  with  the  grace- 
fully soaring  figure  of  the  FREIA-Motive,  which  in  its» 
turn  brings  the  meaningful,  tender  inversion  of  the 
abruptly  descending  Compact  [  Vertrags]-M.otiYe,  paintg 
the  kindling  of  the  light  of  love,  the  bursting  into  bloom 
of  sweet  affection.  I  will  here  note  down  the  Freia- 
motive  in  its  full  form,  as  it  appears  afterward,  and  from 
it  distinguish  the  Flight  [Flucht]-M.otive  [14],  as  a 
peculiarly  pregnant  symbol  of  the  distress  of  the  Gods, 
which  at  this  point  begins  and  continues  increasing 
through  all  the  dramas.  It  must  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing, moreover,  that  here  again,  as  a  brief  suggestion, 
enters  the  characteristic  theme  of  the  one  who  is  looked 
for  to  save  from  the  necessity  of  the  compact — the  am- 
biguous Loge.  This  is  a  sorb  of  stealthy  and  insidious 
chromatic  pyrotechnics,  skipping  about  with  weird  jug- 
glery [p.  61,  lines  1,  2].  In  the  same  way  appears  the 
fundamental  form  of  the  Giants'  Motive  [p.  60,  line  5  ; 
p.  62,  line  3 J,  the  latter  resembling  the  rhythm  of  the 
Nibelung-f orges  ;  for  giants  and  gnomes  are  demoniac 
elemental  beings  which  practise  their  arts  and  powers 
in  active  work. 
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With  unwieldy,  wrathful  steps  this  Motive  of  the 
Giants  [15]  accompanies  the  entrance  of  Pasolt  and 
Fafner,  as  they  approach  to  remind  Wotak  of  the 
compact,  and  here  it  is  heard  in  its  splendid  fulness  of 
form,  energetic  though  clumsy.  Naturally,  in  this 
scene,  next  to  Freia's  Motive  the  Compact  [  Vertrags]- 
Motive  has  the  place  of  prominence  :  this,  however,  is 
fortified  by  two  other  thematic  figures  relating  to  the 
compact,  the  one  introduced  by  the  words  :  "  Demand 
we  our  dues  as  we  deemed"  ["  bedungen  ist,  was  taug- 
lich  uns  diinkt"] — "  The  compact  must  be  kept," 
["  Vertragen  halte  treu* "],  and  afterward  at  Wotan's  : 
"  My  spearshaft  shields  treaties  made  by  my  hand" 
["Vertrage  schiitzt  meines  Speeres  Schaft"],  etc.,  and 
is  met  with  again  farther  on  as  the  Motive  of  the  Runes 
of  the  Compact  [Vertragsrunen]  [on  Wotan's  spear], 
based  upon  the  original  form  [16]  here  given  out, 
but  far  more  complicated  ;  while  the   other,  first  ap- 
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pearing  at  Fasolt's  words  :  "  Wilt  thou  not  frankly, 
freely  and  fair,  preserve  in  thy  treaties  thy  troth  ?" 
["  Weisst  Du  nicht  offen,  ehrlich  und  frei  Vertragen 
zu  wahren  die  Treu"]  [p.  67,  line  5],  serves  as  a 
transformation  of  the  Compact-motive  characteristi- 
cally devised  through  a  powerfully  ascending  phrase,  to 
typify  especially  the  present  treaty  with  the  Giants  [17]. 

We  meet  as  the  next  Motive  the  one  that  stands  for 
the  Wondrous  Power  of  the  golden  apples  guarded  by 
Fkeia,  in  order  that  the  Gods  may  feast  upon  them,  and 
preserve  their  eternal  youth ;  it  is  also  a  musical  ex- 
pression for  the  delightfully  blooming  joys  of  life  [p. 
70,  line  1].  This  golden  symbol,  as  yet  undisturbed  in 
the  possession  of  the  Gods,  signifies  for  their  world  as 
well  as  for  the  watery  kingdom  of  the  Khine-maidens, 
whose  Motive  shows  an  allied  form,  the  unthreatened 
rest  of  their  Gold,  that  golden  age  [in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word]  of  pure  peace  and  happiness,  which  below 
comes  to  an  end  with  the  curse  laid  upon  Love  by  the 
thievish  Nibelung  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  world- 
compelling  ring,  and  in  the  world  above,  with  the  pledg- 
ing of  the  Goddess  of  Love  to  the  Giants  in  exchange 
for  the  erection  of  the  world-ruling  castle. 

So  long  as  the  Gods  partake  of  Freia's  apples,  they 
have  no  necessity  upon  them  of  renouncing  blessed 
Love,  and  they  require  no  artificially-constructed  citadel 
in  order  to  find  bliss  and  delight  in  the  glory  of  their 
divinity.  If  the  form  of  this  Motive  is  more  closely 
examined,  the  Renunciation-motive  in  its  first  portion 
will  be  found  here  also  in  a  clear,  innocent,  and  cheerful 
major  [18]. 

We  listen  to  this  thoroughly  fascinating  measure  first 
in  Fafner's  mouth ;  for  while  Fasolt's  desire  is  only 
for  the  charming  personality  of  the  Goddess  herself,  his 
brother's  far  more  demoniac  idea  aims  directly  at  the 
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annihilation  of  the  bright  world  of  the  Gods,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  apples  of  youth  endowed  with  the  magic 
might ;  darkness  shall  come  upon  them  also  as  it  came 
upon  the  Ehine  when  Alberich  stole  the  Gold,  and,  as 
he  confides  this  plan  to  Fasolt,  the  first  part  of  this 
preceding  Motive  is  peculiarly  transformed  and  now 
sounds  with  a  melancholy  tone-coloring,  not  in  the  cheer- 
ful Z>-major,  but  mysteriously  solemn  in  JS'-flat  as  Twi- 
light [Dammer] -motive  [19],  which,  thereupon  dying 
away,  passes  into  a  chromatic  descent  of  sustained  mel- 
ancholy chords  [b]. 
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In  strong  contrast  the  entire  preceding  Motive  again 
rings  out  in  its  original  major,  and  is  briskly  expanded 
into  a  kind  of  vigorous  Battle-song,  as  the  Gods  Feoh 
and  Donner  haste  to  the  aid  of  their  sister  [p.  71,  line 
3].  But  between  them  and  the  Giants  must  Wotak  [p. 
73,  line  1]  stretch  out  his  spear  with  the  Compact  [  Ver- 
tr ags\  -motive,  and  remind  them  of  the  runes  of  his  spear- 
shaft  [16].  Out  of  such  a  terrible  despair  "  Loge's  cun- 
ning and  craft  alone  can  bring  them  relief."  His  en- 
trance [p.  73,  lines  4seq.]  is  announced  by  the  chromatic 
movement  already  mentioned,  which  skips  about  and 
runs  up  and  down  with  bustling  nimbleness  ;  this  forms 
the  characteristic  LoGE-motive  [20].  Thus  sweeps  the 
restless  spirit  of  fire,  with  its  wiles  and  tricks,  making 
mischief  in  all  the  corners  of  the  world,  as  he  immedi- 
ately proceeds  to  relate,  and  thus  also  wavers  and  flickers 
his  ambiguous  element  which,  breaking  away  now  and 
then  from  the  form  of  that  Motive,  rushes  up,  like  a 
chromatic  tempest,  in  order  to  express  its  exultation  in 
trills. 

The  demoniac,  magically-enveloping  nature  of  this 
element,  like  that  of  its  master,  is  further  illustrated  by 
a  Motive  which  afterward,  at  the  enchantment  of  the 
dancing,  flaming  fire  \Wdberlohe\,  comes  to  have  a 
special  importance  for  the  drama,  and  which  even  here 
accompanies  the  God's  first  entrance  [p.  74,  line  2].  It 
is  embellished  by  32d  notes,  as  by  the  little  palpitating 
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flames  of  the  sound  of  the  God  snapping  his  fingers,  and 
in  reference  to  its  further  significance  it  may  be  called 
the  Motive  of  the  Fire-magic  [Feuerzauber]. 

The  typical  forms  of  the  principal  Powers  acting  in 
the  drama,  as  they  appear  before  us  for  the  first  time 
with  their  characteristic  themes,  have  produced  upon  us 
the  deep  impression  of  an  almost  superhuman  plastic 
art ;  so,  now,  Loge's  nature,  craftily  working  with  ironi- 
cal subtlety  in  all  directions,  draws  these  Powers  into  a 
vivaciously  confused  play  of  intrigue,  in  which  every- 
thing, under  the  ambiguous  flickering  light  thrown  by 
this  being  over  the  scene,  assumes  a  spiritual  and  inter- 
esting expression.  In  the  same  way,  this  whole  scene  is 
pervaded  by  the  fluttering  chromatic  motive  of  the  God, 
who  now  assumes  a  mysterious  spiritual  ascendancy  over 
all. 
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The  climax  of  the  scene,  in  which  is  concentrated 
Loge's  deceptive  activity,  comes  in  his  magnificent 
"  narration."  In  the  first  part  of  it  [p.  81,  line  5  to  p. 
83,  line  3],  describing  the  ineffectual  search  for  a  substi- 
tute for  Freia,  he  mischievously  suggests  the  Ehine- 
gold,  which  in  the  second  part  [p.  83,  line  3.— p.  85, 
line  3],  describing  the  theft  of  Alberich,  is  adopted  as 
a  possible  recompense  to  the  Giants  in  exchange  for 
Freia,  and  accordingly  the  simplified,  tender,  purified 
Wave-movement  [6]  takes  on  a  double  signification,  being 
fascinatingly  interwoven  with  the  FREiA-motive  [Freia 
being,  mythically,  herself  a  Swan-maiden  like  the 
Khike-daughters],  and  this  movement  accompanies 
the  first  part  as  the  expression  of  the  bliss  of  all  beings 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  happiness  in  love.  The 
second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  as  afterward  the  greedy 
investigations  of  the  Gods,  are  richly  illustrated  by  the 
Rinsr-motive  and  the  other  thematic  figures  relating  to 
the  Rhine-maideks  and  their  Gold.    With  really  fiend- 
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ish  joy  Loge  keeps  repeating  the  Renunciation  [Ulntsa* 
gungs]-motive  [e.g.,  p.  81,  line  4;  p.  82,  line  4;  p.  83, 
line  3  ;  p.  84,  line  3  ;  p.  90,  line  4  ;  p.  91,  line  2], 

He  wins  over  Fricka  with  the  Motive  of  Captivating 
Love  [12],  as  he  praises  to  her  the  magic  virtue  of  the 
Rhine-gold  jewel  for  preserving  marital  faithfulness  [p. 
89,  lines  1,  2].  And  here  at  the  words  :  u  Which  fash- 
ioning gnomes  are  forging,  busied  'neath  rule  of  the 
Ring"  ["den  zimmernd  Zwerge  Schmieden,  ruhrig  im 
Zwange  des  Reifs"],  for  the  first  time  the  already  men- 
tioned "  Forge  [Schmiede]-motiYe  of  the  Nibelungs" 
[22]    is    employed,    but    with    interchanged    rhythm 

S    J    J    0.4  S    4    J    J 

After  Loge  has  ended  his  narration,  the  Rhine-gold 
fanfare,  encompassed  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  chro- 
matic harmonies,  settles  down  upon  the  Gods  like  a  veil 
of  mist,  completely  enveloping  them  [p.  89,  line  4].  On 
the  Giants  also  the  often  repeated  figure  of  the  Ring- 
motive,  significantly  interwoven,  has  not  failed  to  make 
its  effect  felt ;  these  cause  Wotan's  hesitation  at  giving 
them  the  Ring,  instead  of  Freia,  and  the  defiant 
departure  of  the  Giants  carrying  with  them  the  God- 
dess, while  the  wrathf ully  heavy  motive-like  tones  that 
marked  their  entrance  accompanies  them,  growing  ever 
fainter  and  fainter  [p.  98,  line  3 ;  p.  99,  line  4].  As 
the  Gods  turn  pale,  Loge  again  launches  his  sarcasm 
at  them,  with  the  Motive  of  the  Apples  of  Youth  and 
of  their  Goddess,  together  with  the  Twilight  [Dammer]- 
Motive,  which  now  comes  in  with  full  expression  and 
justification  [p.  102,  lines  2,  3].  With  the  words  : 
"Redeeming  Gold  of  departed  youth  I  seek"  ["  Verlor- 
ner  Jugend  erjag'  ich  erlosendes  Gold"],  Wotan,  under 
guidance  of  Loge,  undertakes  the  descent  to  Nibelheim, 
which  is  next  [pp.  906,  107]  illustrated  by  Loge's  as- 
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cending  and  descending  chromatics  and  the  warning  echo 
of  his  words  in  the  Kenunciation-motive.  Then  follows 
[p.  107,  lines  6  seq.]  an  animated  elaboration  of  the 
Flight  [Flucht] -motive,  for  the  divine  Necessity  therein 
implied  impels  Wotax  to  make  the  descent.  After- 
ward, as  they  make  their  entrance  into  Nibelheim, 
W-iich  is  announced  by  a  powerful  repetition  of  the  3  Ci 
Khine-gold  fanfare,  together  with  the  Eing-motive  [p.  *^~ 
108,  lines  3,  4],  the  Forge-motive,  brought  out  in  part 
by  rhythmical  strokes  on  the  anvils,  becomes  predomi- 
nant, and  is  accompanied  by  the  Flight-motive  in  a  con- 
tinued form,  ever  descending,  the  first  two  notes  of  which 
finally  [p.  110,  line  2]  are  separated,  and  again  ascending, 


show  themselves  as  the  Bondage-motive  :^*~fcz±izd 

We  now  find  ourselves,  together  with  the  Gods,  in  Albe- 
rich's  subterranean  realm,  where,  under  the  power  of 
the  Ring,  his  bond-slaves,  the  gnomes,  are  laboring  for 
him.  And  with  the  Ring-motive  [p.  110,  line  3],  thrice 
repeated  fortissimo,  the  third  scene  is  introduced. 
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The  first  action  between  Alberich  and  Mime  is  ac- 
companied in  kaleidoscopic  rhythm  by  the  Motive  of 
Bondage,  which,  now  rising  and  now  falling,  is  hurried 
hither  as  if  it  represented  the  sharp  cracking  of  a  whip  ; 
and  from  this  doubled  figure  afterward,  in  solemn  calm- 
ness arises  the  Motive  of  the  Tarn-cap  Magic  [Tarn- 
helmzauber]  [23]  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ascending 
form  of  it  [p.  113,  lines  1,  5]  signifies  the  conjuring  up 
of  the  magic,  the  descending  form  [p.  114,  line  1]  its 
sinking  down  upon  the  magician's  head.      With   suit- 
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able  change  in  the  rhythm,  this  magic  of  a  demoniac 
deception  corresponds  in  its  harmonic  coloring  as  well  as 
in  its  fundamental  thematic  form  to  the  Fire-magic  of 
the  arch-liar  and  deceiver,  Loge. 

The  Forge-motive  and  Bond-motive  predominate 
throughout  this  whole  scene,  as  well  as  in  Mime's  de- 
scription of  the  trials  of  the  Nibelungs.  Albekich's 
sovereignty  is,  moreover,  especially  characterized  by  two 
Motives,  the  former  of  which  appears  in  its  complete 
form  in  the  Coda  to  the  Eing-motive  at  Albemch's 
words  :  "  Tremble  and  quiver,  ye  quaking  herd  !  Quickly 
heed  the  lord  of  the  King"  ["  Zittre  und  zage,  gezahm- 
tes  Heer  !  Easch  gehorcht  des  Einges  Herrn"]  [p.  127, 
line  4],  and  here  it  shows  a  formal  relationship  with  the 
third  Ehine-gold  Motive  [7],  since  it  is  a  combination 
of  the  two  Nibelungen  Motives,  the  Bondage  [a]  and 
the  Forge  labor  [b],  which  were  specially  developed 
therefrom,  together  with  yet  a  third  [c],  added  as  a  Coda 
to  characterize  the  Treasure  arising  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  and  ringing  out  triumphantly  in  a  clear  F- 
major.  This  combined  Motive  I  have  designated  as 
Alberich's  shout  of  Mastership  or  Despotic  cry 
[Herrscherruf]  [24]. 
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The  second  motive  in  relation  to  the  Nibelung  sove- 
reignty assumes  a  more  important  form  in  "Sieg- 
fried/' while  here,  at  Alberich's  despotic  cry  :  "  Ni- 
belungs  all,  kneel  before  Alberich  !" — "  Underlings 
are  ye  ever  \"  ["  Niblungen  air,  neigt  euch  nun  Albe- 
rich ! — Unterthan  seid  ihr  immer  !"]  [p.  115],  only  a 
hint  of  it  is  given  amid  the  swift  rush  of  the  music, 
though  in  the  introduction  to  the  song  which  tells  his 
story,  it  is  heard  more  distinctly  at  Mime's  wail  over 
his  brother's  crafty  attainment  of  the  Eing  [p.  118].  A 
couple  of  gloomy  thirds,  repeated  as  they  descend  in 
mysteriously  melancholy  harmonic  sequence,  hint  in  the 
first  place  at  the  cautious  cunning  whereby  Alberich 
attained  his  sovereignty,  and  in  the  second  place,  at  the 
anxious  cares  which,  by  reason  of  such  sovereignty,  come 
upon  Mime,  and  which,  after  Alberich  has  lost  it, 
plunge  him  also  into  crafty  meditation.  In  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  Prologue  of  "  Siegfried"  I  have  called 
this  descending  motive,  which  is  so  characteristic  and 
so  full  of  melancholy,  the  Motive  of  Meditation  [25]. 
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In  the  following  scene,  representing  the  ensnaring  of 
Albebicbc  through  Logo's  cunning,  the  characteristic 
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chromatic  of  the  latter  is  contrasted  in  a  constantly 
shifting  form  with  Alberich's  boastful  pride,  which  is 
expressed  positively  in  the  ever  more  and  more  clearly 
manifested  Motive  of  the  Rising  Treasure  [26] — p. 
131,  line  4],  with  its  solemnly  terrible  and  heavy  tones 
from  the  depths  of  the  bass,  accompanied  by  the  rest- 
lessly throbbing  triplets  from  the  Forge-motive  ;  while  in 
his  sarcastic  negation  he  makes  use  of  the  FREiA-motive 
at  the  words  :  "  Ye  who  live,  laugh  and  love  there  aloft 
where  gentle  breezes  breathe"  ["  Die  in  linder  Liifte 
Weh'n  da  oben  ihr  lebt,  lacht  und  liebt"]  [p.  134,  line  2], 
and  of  the  WALHALLA-motive  at  the  words  :  "  O'er 
heavenly  heights  ye  are  hovering,  cradled  in  hallowed 
bliss"  ["  Auf  wonnigen  Hohen  in  seligen  Weben  wiegt 
ihr  euch"  [p.  135,  line  5],  but  in  the  interval  between 
them,  at  the  words  :  "  As  I  have  Love  forsworn,  so  all 
living  must  also  forswear  her"  ["  Wie  ich  der  Liebe  ab- 
gesagt,  Alles,  was  lebt,  soil  ihr  entsagen  !"],  he  hurls  with 
most  terrible  effect  the  Kenunciation-motive  against  the 
Gods  [p.  134,  line  5;  p.  135,  lines  1,  2].  This  entire 
apostrophe  of  the  Nibelung,  filled  as  it  is  with  the  wild 
raging  of  demoniac  revolt  against  all  that  is  great,  good, 
and  beautiful,  marking  them  for  destruction,  and  con- 
taining the  very  concentration  of  the  dark  threatening 
character  of  his  nature  in  his  own  gloomy  home,  which 
forms  the  scene  of  the  action,  closes  with  a  last  and  still 
more  powerful  rising  of  the  Treasure  [p.  137,  lines  2, 
3],  where  the  words  :  "Have  heed  of  the  night-haunting 
host,  when  the  Nibelung's  hoard  shall  ascend  from  the 
silent  depths  to  the  day"  [F] — ["  Habt  acht  vor  dfcm 
nachtlichen  Heer,  entsteigt  der  Niblungen  Hort  aus 
stummer  Tief e    zu    Tag  !"]  are   all   sung  with  terrific  q 

persistency  on  the  high  B|?.     The  Khike-golb  fanfare  '  ^ 
follows,  together  with  the  ascending  portion  of  the  WAL- 
HALLA-motive now  appropriated  by  Alberich  for  him- 
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self,  developed  still  further  in  a  mocking  spirit  [p.  137, 
line  5].  In  this  new  form  it  becomes  the  Motive  of  the 
Nibelung's  triumph  [27],  but  when  afterward  Loge, 
by  his  own  superiority  of  cunning,  has  caught  the  boaster 
through  his  pride,  he  gives  to  it  a  brief  mischievous 
variation  from  his  own  motive,  induced  by  a  similar 
irony  of  victory  on  his  part  [p.  138,  line  4  ;  p.  139,  line 
3 ;  p.  142,  line  2,  etc.]. 
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The  Motive  of  the  Tarn-cap  Magic  [Tarnhelmzau- 
ber]  precedes  Alberich's  exorcism  whereby  he  trans- 
forms himself  into  the  snake  and  into  the  toad  [p.  144, 
lines  1,  2  ;  p.  147,  lines  2,  3].  The  peculiar  character- 
istics of  both  these  reptiles  are  capitally  illustrated  in 
the  music,  but  it  is  only  the  characterization  of  the 
Snake  [p.  144,  lines  2,  3]  that  becomes  a  Motive  for  the 
drama.  It  is  the  Dragon  [Schlangenwurm]-motiYe, 
with  its  clumsily  wallowing  coils  [28]. 
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Amid  the  exultant  strains  of  his  own  Triumph-motive, 
surmounted  as  it  were  by  the  Loge  chromatic,  like  a 
banner  of  victory  scornfully  waving,  Alberich  [p.  148, 
lines  3,  4],  firmly  bound,  is  dragged  to  the  upper  world 
by  the  Gods,  together  with  his  mysterious  Ring,  the  mo- 
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tive  of  which  immediately  appearing  afterward  [p.  149, 
lines  1 — 3],  is  swallowed  up  with  tragical  significance  in 
the  gloomy  trumpet-tones  of  the  Eenunciation  [  Versa- 
gungs]-motiYe  [p.  149,  line  3]. 

As  they  pass  by  the  Nibelungs  in  their  caverns,  their 
blows  upon  the  anvils  are  once  more  resumed  in  the 
Forge-rhythm  [p.  149,  line  4 ;  p.  150,  line  3],  and  then 
recurs  the  solemnly  prolonged  Flight  [Flucht]-moti\e 
[p.  150,  lines  2,  3],  indicating  the  threatening  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Giants,  whose  Motive  angrily  interrupts 
the  gracefully  ascending  figure  of  the  Loge  chromatic 
[p.  151]. 

Finally,  the  tempestuous  runs  which  designated  the 
flame-element  of  the  crafty  guide,  leads  completely  out 
into  the  full  light  of  the  sun  [p.  153,  line  4],  and  the 
Gods  deposit  their  prisoner  on  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth,  with  their  complicated  twofold  Bondage-motive 
[p.  153,  lines  5,  6]. 

By  means  of  the  King  motive  and  his  Despotic  Cry 
[p.  158,  lines  2,  3]  Alberich  is  obliged  yet  once 
again  to  summon  the  Nibelungs,  who  under  a  most 
effective  combination  of  the  Forge-motive  with  a  short- 
ened form  of  the  Bondage-motive  falling  upon  the 
second  beat  of  the  measure,  and  the  mighty  bass-tones 
of  the  Eising  Treasure  [p.  159,  lines  2  seq.],  heap  up 
the  gold  at  their  master's  behest,  and  again  at  his  re- 
peated Despotic  Cry  [p.  160,  lines  3,  4]  they  disappear. 

In  the  following  scene  the  Eing-motive  once  more  has 
special  prominence,  for  after  the  surrender  of  the  Treas- 
ure and  the  Tarn-helmet,  Alberich  still  hopes  to  retain 
possession  of  the  Eing.  This  also  is  torn  from  him,  the 
Ehine-gold  fanfare  ringing  out  in  fortissimo  with  its 
threatening  chords  in  diminished  sevenths  [p.  167,  line 
3] ;  in  utter  desperation  he  collapses  with  the  Eenuncia- 
tion [ Versagungs]-motive,  exclaiming:    "The  saddest 
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of  sad  slaves"  ["der  Traurigen  traurigster  Knecht  V*]  ; 
one  power  only  is  left  to  him  now,  but  it  is  the  power 
whereby  he  won  the  King,  and  if  he  cannot  reign  he  can 
at  least  destroy  the  world  and  the  Gods,  the  power  of 
his  own  wretchedness,  of  the  wrong  which,  arising  from 
his  own  evil  deed,  recoils  upon  himself  and  through  the 
might  of  the  Ring  is  left  by  him  as  an  inheritance  for 
the  Gods  and  the  world  :  in  a  word,  the  power  of  the 
Curse.  Two  elements  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
terrific  Curse  of  the  Demon  [p.  169,  line  4. — p.  172,  line 
1]  :  the  Curse  [Fluch]-motiYe  proper  [29],  and  the 
restless,  syncopated  figure  of  accompaniment  in  12/9 
measure,  which  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  de- 
structive work  [Verniditungsarieit]  of  the  NibeL* 
ungs,  from  this  time  forth  constantly  threatening  the 
Gods,  and  secretly  undermining  the  universe  [30]. 
This  brings  us  finally  to  the  swiftly  descending  figure 
[p.  172,  lines  2  seq.]  in  sextuplets,  which  accompanies 
Albeeich  as  he  disappears  into  the  misty  cleft :  this 
will  be  referred  to  in  our  interpretation  of  "  Siegfried/' 
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Now  it  becomes  light  once  more  among  the  Gods  : 
the  Giants  bring  Freia  hack.      But  as  the  wrathful 
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march  of  their  motives  ever  threatening,  accompanies 
the  double  form  of  the  Apples  of  Youth,  interweaving 
in  fugue-fashion  [p.  173,  lines  5  seq.],  so  in  the  same 
way  it  interrupts  the  lovely  melody  wherewith  Froh 
and  Fricka  greet  their  sister,  and  this  is  in  turn  fol- 
lowed by  the  powerful  Motive  of  Compact  [Vertrag] 
with  the  Giants  [p.  176,  lines  2,  5],  and  their  demand 
for  the  ransom. 

The  rhythm  of  the  Giants  combines  with  the  Motive 
of  the  Compact,  which  in  turn  subsequently  combines 
with  the  Forge  [Schmiedej-motive  [p.  178,  lines  2,  3 ; 
p.  179,  lines  1-3],  and  this  last  remains  in  combination 
with  the  Motive  of  the  Rising  Treasure  [p.  179,  line  5], 
as  the  Giants  vigorously  try  to  hide  Freia's  form  from 
sight  by  heaping  up  the  treasure.  Wherever  here  the 
FREiA-motive  makes  its  appearance  [e.g.,  p.  178,  line 
1],  it  closes,  for  the  Giants  as  well  as  for  Wotak,  with 
the  Flight  [Fluchl]-motiYe ;  for  the  trial  is  shared  by 
each  :  by  Fasolt,  in  that  he  must  relinquish  Freia, 
and  by  Wotan,  because  for  Freia's  sake  he  must  give 
up  the  Treasure.  But  when  he  is  compelled  to  give  up 
the  Eing  also,  but  hesitates,  Loge,  with  significant  sar- 
3V  casm  employs  the  Rhine-gold  motive  [p.  184,  lines  3 
seq.]  to  remind  him  whence  it  came,  and  at  the  same 
time  hints  darkly  at  the  wrong  still  clinging  to  it,  now 
shared  also  by  the  Gods,  and  to  be  atoned  for  only  by  its 
restitution  to  the  Rhine.  Yet  even  when  the  Giants  are 
on  the  point  of  dragging  Freia  away  with  them,  Wo- 
tan's  thirst  for  power  [Machtgier]  still  makes  him 
cleave  to  the  destructive  jewel,  laden  though  it  be  with 
j*  the  Curse,  and  this  is  represented  by  the  portentously 
descending  tones  of  the  Ring-motive  [p.  187,  line  2]. 

A  new  and  higher  power  must  intervene  :  the  eternal- 
ly wise  Earth-Mother ;  and  with  her  appears  the  new 
Motive  of  the  Norns,  her  daughters  [31].     The  form 
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of  this  corresponds  with  the  form  of  the  primitive  ele- 
ment ;  for,  according  to  the  myth,  the  maternal  Earth 
divinity  is  at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  the 
primordial  realm  of  the  water,  from  which  all  being  has 
arisen,  just  as  the  earth  itself  has  arisen  from  out  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  same  way,  the  Noras,  like  the  Rhine- 
maidens,  are  equivalent  to  Swan-maidens. 

The  element  of  the  primitive  state  of  innocence,  when 
once  this  has  been  destroyed,  becomes  the  repository  of 
the  secret  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  a  world  become 
guilty,  a  fate  to  be  averted  only  by  a  tragic  self-renunci- 
ation. While  the  Motive  of  the  innocent  Khine-maidens 
flowed  in  a  lively  6/8  measure,  now  here  with  Eeda  and 
the  Noras  it  moves  in  solemn  4/4  measure,  which  makes 
it  particularly  effective  in  connection  with  the  figure  of 
the  accompaniment.  This  accompaniment  there  repre- 
sented the  play  of  the  waves,  but  here,  where  it  joins 
the  leading  motive  with  especial  reference  to  the  God- 
dess' daughters,  who  weave  the  strands  of  fate  [p.  188, 
line  3],  it  represents  the  spinning  of  the  Noras.  With 
the  words  :  "  A  dreary  day  dawns  for  immortals"  ["ein 
diistrer  Tag  dammert  den  Gottern"],  the  Motive  of  the 
Noras  changes  into  an  expressive,  deeply  melancholy  *y 
descending  movement  [p.  189,  line  2],  which  becomes  ' 
the  Motive  of  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods  [Gotterddm- 
merung]  [32],  and  thence  passes  over  into  the  King- 
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motive,  which  closes  Erda's  warning  :  "  I  charge  thee, 
abstain  from  the  King"    ["Dir  rath'  ich,  meide  den 
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Ring!"],  while  previously  at  the  words:  "liveliest 
peril"  ["hochste  Gefahr"],  the  annihilation- work  of  the 
Nibelungs  announced  itself  with  their  mysterious  synco- 
pations, and  the  forcefully  reiterated  "listen"  ["hore"] 
was  first  sounded  in  the  form  of  that  Bondage-Motive, 
which  united  in  itself  the  Motive  of  the  Rhine-gold  [6], 
the  primeval  cause  of  all  evil,  and  the  Motive  of  Al- 
berich's  sovereignty  [24],  the  renewal  of  which  by 
means  of  winning  back  the  Ring  shall  from  this  time 
forth  cost  all  Gods  all  fear  and  anxiety. 
m  WoTAisr,  with  the  Compact-Motive  and  the  Renuncia- 
r  tion-motive  [p.  191,  lines  2-4],  surrenders  the  Ring,  and 
as  though  all  trouble  were  now  at  an  end,  the  Flight 
[Flucht]-motive,  altered  and  now  in  a  joyously  ascending 
scale,  celebrates  the  return  of  the  Goddess  to  her  kin- 
dred [p.  192,  line  2]  ;  but  soon  [p.  195,  lines  3,  4]  the 

<\i4*e  terrible  form  of  the  Curse  [Fluch] -motive  [29]  arises 
over  its  first  victim,  Fasolt,  whom  Fafner,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gold,  kills  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Ring-motive  in  wild  agitation  [p.  194].  Fasolt's  death 
is  here  accompanied  by  that  dissonance  of  the  tritone 
44V  \P~f]  in  snort  staccato  eighths,  which  is  henceforth 
inseparably  connected  with  Fafker  ;  it  arises  from  a 
distortion  of  the  Giant-motive  \c-g\  After  Fricka  has 
been  invited  with  the  Motive  of  Captivating  Love  [12] 
to  enter  the  new  castle  [p.  197,  lines  1,  2],  the  Walhalla- 
theme  is  established,  which  most  brilliantly  brings  the 
scene  to  an  end  in  the  form  of  a  majestic  entrance-march. 
Yet  even  this  has  its  interruptions,  for  again  Wotak's 
mind  is  darkened  by  the  combined  Motives  of  the  Noras 
and  of  the  Ring   [p.  196,  lines  4,  5],  with  which  com- 

iM  *  bines  also  the  Walhalla-theme,  in  order  to  conclude  in 
the  Curse  [p.  197,  lines  3,  4].  Then  tho  sultry  atmos- 
phere is  cleared  by  Docker's  Storni-inagic  [Gewit- 
terzauber],  the  Motive  [33]  of  which,  pithily  interposed 
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in  short,  hammer-like  notes  from  the  wind-instruments, 
rings  through  this  marvellous  musical  representation  of 
the  thunderstorm,  described  in  so  admirable  and  orig- 
inal a  manner  by  the  chorus  swelling  out  and  dividing 
into  sixteen  parts,  while  the  string-instruments  accom- 
pany it  with  arpeggios,  ascending  and  descending  and 
interlacing  [p.  198,  line  2. — p.  201,  line  4].  When  the 
thunderstorm  has  spent  its  fury  the  lovely  span  of  the  2  $  3 
Haiti  bow-motive  [34]  stretches  ever  higher  and  broader 
over  the  clear  bright  6r-flat  major  chord,  breathing  of 
delicious  coolness,  as,  weaving  up  and  down,  it  decom- 
poses itself  into  the  triplets,  arpeggios  and  chord-trills 
of  the  wood-wind,  harp  and  violins  [p.  202,  line  2. — p. 
203,  line  3].  The  heavenly  bridge  leads  to  the  castle  : 
embellished  by  the  harp-tones,  once  more  the  Walhalla-  >*^ 
march,  brightly  glittering,  begins,  softly  alluring  and 
filling  the  heart  with  the  sweetness  of  gentle  consolation. 
Once  again  the  master  of  the  castle  is  disturbed  in  his 
enjoyment  of  the  splendid  spectacle  by  the  Motives  of 
the  Ring  and  of  the  Noras  [p.  207,  lines  1-4]  :  when  out 
of  the  trouble  of  his  forebodings  arises  a  new  creative 
thought  in  a  motive  mounting  up  in  heroic  style  like  a 
fanfare  [p.  207,  line  5].  The  relationship  of  this  with 
the  Rhine-gold  Fanfare  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  order 
that  the  symbol  of  intellectual  might  and  pomp,  though 
now  ruinously  stained  with  guilt,  may  be  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Nibelungs,  and  be  won  back  once  more 
to  the  Gods,  a  new  power  is  to  be  created  :  born  from 
the  trial  of  that  loss,  and  in  place  of  the  possession  of 
that  symbol.  These  are  the  heroes  and  Valkyrie 
[Walkure],  who,  here  at  first  appearing  as  the  divine 
thought,  will  come  upon  the  stage  in  the  next  drama  as 
the  children  of  Wotan-,  and  the  symbol  of  this  power  is 
the  divine  Sword,  henceforth  designated  by  that  Mo- 
tive [3&1- 
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Although  now  Loge's  sarcastic  chromatics  and  tem- 
pest of  flame  restlessly  breaking  out,  threaten  still  the 
joyous,  hopeful  thought  of  the  Divinity  with  eternal 
annihilation,  as  the  god  of  fire  reluctantly  joins  the 
others  in  their  procession  [p.  209,  line  2. — p.  210,  line  3], 
and  although  one  long  last  interruption  occurs  in  the 
lamentation  of  the  Nixies  with  its  Khine-gold  motive 
and  its  accompanying  wave-movement,  ascribing  in 
affecting  accents  the  tragic  propriety  of  this  annihilation 
[pp.  211,  212  ;  p.  214,  line  2.— p.  216,  line  1],  still  the 
Gods  proceed,  laughing,  into  the  castle,  accompanied  in 
radiant  majesty  by  the  Walhalla-march,  which  works  up 
in  the  richest  musical  magnificence  amid  thundering, 
crashing  fanfares  and  the  rushing  tone-billows  of  the 
whole  orchestra,  into  an  overwhelming  close  in  fff> 
crowned  by  the  Motive  of  the  Rainbow  [p.  216,  lines 
3,4]. 


SECOND   EVENING. 

The  Valkykie   (Walkure). 

The  " Valkyrie"  [Walkure]  is  likewise  introduced  by 
a  powerful  organ-point  [in  rf-minor]  ;  but  it  depicts  not 
sacred  peace,  as  in  the  "  Rhine-gold,"  but  on  the  con- 
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trary  the  most  tremendous  bursts  of  storm.  In  fierce 
ascending  passages  the  storm  rages,  while  the  crashing 
of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning  are  intermingled, 
and  the  hammer-stroke  of  the  god  of  Tempest  rings  out 
in  the  Motive  of  the  Storm-magic  [Gewitterzauier]  [33. 
— p.  5,  line  3  ;  p.  6,  line  1].  From  the  descending 
passage  of  the  storm  is  soon  evolved  the  Motive  of  the 
weary  Volsung  [  Wdlsung]  Siegmund  [36. — p.  8,  line 
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Siegmund's  Motive. 

It  gives  a  suggestion  of  weakness  and  staggering  foot- 
steps, while  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  prompting  of  the 
Compact  [  Vertrags]  -motive  [11],  for  the  reason  that 
Wotak  concluded  the  compact,  hostile  though  it  was  to 
his  own  interests,  hoping  that,  in  virtue  of  his  own 
creative  thought,  the  race  of  Volsungs  [Wdlsungs] 
amid  sorrow  and  wretchedness  should  produce  the  "free 
hero"  destined  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  this 
connection  the  Compact-motive  itself  is  actually  heard 
subsequently,  when  Hukdistg  distinguishes  the  divinity 
of  the  Volsung  [  Wdlsung]  in  his  strange  guest,  and  in 
his  wife  likewise,  as  he  compares  the  two  [p.  19,  line  1]. 
And  again,  when  Siegmund  beholds  the  Sword  which 
the  God,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Compact,  has 
promised  for  the  aid  of  his  kin  [p.  34,  line  4],  and  yet 
again,  when  he  grasps  the  handle  of  the  same  and  so 
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mysteriously  draws  it  forth,  from  the  bole  of  the  ash-tree 
[p.  65,  line  2]. 

A  tender  Motive  sinking  away,  and  with  gentle  mel- 
ancholy suggesting  Renunciation  [Untsagung]  [37], 
is  often  combined  with  Siegmukd's  ;  it  expresses  the 
first  stirring  of  love  in  Sieglikde,  as  pity  for  the  weary 
hero  [p.  9,  line  5].  Pity  is  as  yet  the  most  intimate 
bond  of  union  between  these  ill-fated  twins.  This  Mo- 
tive accordingly  appears  for  the  most  part  in  duet-form, 
or  in  single  voice  form  only  when  it  has  special  signifi- 
cance, as,  for  example,  when  Siegmund  is  about  to  take 
his  departure,  [p.  14,  lines  3  seq.],  when  Sieglikde 
must  leave  him  alone  [p.  31,  line  5],  and  when  she 
comes  back  and  finds  him  still  alone  [p.  39,  line  2], 
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As  their  love  awakens  more  and  more,  there  is  a  re- 
turn of  that  Plight-motive  [14]  which  accompanied  the 
Gods  in  their  tribulation,  and  now  also  accompanies 
their  human  offspring  on  the  dark  way  of  their  tragedy  ; 
here  there  is  a  deep  touch  of  sentiment,  for  while  both 
of  the  Volsungs  [  Wdlsungen]  are  compelled  to  flight, 
their  love  awakes  from  this  tribulation,  and  in  this 
tribulation  lives  their  love.  Accordingly  therefore,  the 
Plight  [Flucht]-motiye  passes  immediately  into  the 
melancholy  dreamy  melody  of  their  characteristic  Love- 
motive,  which  ends  the  phrase  [38. — p.  11,  line  2]. 
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of  Love.  (38.) 

Soon  after  these  Motives  are  joined  by  a  fourth  that 
corresponds  to  Sieglinde's  Motive  of  Pity  [Mitleid], 
and  is  afterward  also  combined  with  it.  It  always  ap- 
pears when  Siegmund,  whose  sympathies  are  now  en- 
listed, addresses  Sieglistde  [p.  15,  line  4  ;  p.  16,  line  3  ; 
p.  21,  line  2],  and  it  unites  ideally  the  other  Motives  to- 
gether :  as  the  symbol  of  the  "wotal"  race  of  the  Vol- 
sungs  [Walsungen]  in  their  Passion  and  pain,  [39]. 
A  second  general  Motive  of  the  same  sort  signifies,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  heroism  of  the  race  in  its  sorrows 
[40a].  These  majestic  ringing  chords,  accompanied  by 
a  certain  tragic  impress  which  give  them  characteristic 
color  and  form,  are  built  up  out  of  the  simple  Sword- 
motive  [35],  as  the  generic  symbol  of  the  divine  Hero- 
ism, while  it  also  has  a  certain  resemblance  with  the 
Walhalla-theme.  It  first  appears  as  the  conclusion  to 
Siegmukd's  narrative  of  his  painful  though  heroic  ad- 
ventures [p.  29,  line  4],  amplified  by  a  tender  transfigu- 
ration [i]  of  the  first  Volsung  [Walsung] -motive  [39]. 
In  this  place  it  is  introduced,  as  also  in  the  repetition  it  is 
concluded,  by  the  pathetic  phrase  of  Eecognition  \Er- 
kennungsphrase]  [c]  :  "  Now  knowest  thou,  since  thou 
dost  ask,  why  my  name  is  not  Friedmund"  ["  Nun 
weisst  du,  fragende  Prau,  warum  ich  Priedmund  nicht 
heisse"],  which,  partaking  of  the  character  of  those 
two  motives,  ends  significantly  with  the  Renunciation 
[9 J  \Entsagung\ 
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In  the  mean  time  we  come  to  another  Motive  [p.  17, 
lines  1  seq.],  heroic,  to  be  sure,  but  curt,  harsh  and  even 
brutal  :  this  is  the  Motive  of  Hunding  [41],  which, 
corresponding  to  the  dark  and  hostile  character  of  his 
questionably  heroic  nature,  is  expressed  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  Giants  and  especially  of  the  Nibelungs,  and  re- 
calls Alberich's  first  motive  of  Menace  [4].  Through 
the  employment  of  this  we  learn  that  the  Volsung  [  Wal- 
sung]  has  lost  mother,  sister,  house  and  home  even, 
through  Hundistg's  race  [p.  22,  lines  3,  5],  As  we  go 
on,  the  rhythm  of  this  Motive  accompanies  also  the 
story  of  how  the  maid  was  vexed  and  tormented  by 
Hunding's  kin  [p.  28,  lines  2  seq.],  and  also,  lastly,  the 
first  gloomy  portion  of  Siegmukd's  marvellous  mono- 
logue [p.  34,  lines  1  seq.],  as  the  fire  falls  to  ashes  on 
the  hearth,  in  the  weird  solitude  of  the  night  in  the  hos- 
tile house,  closing  amid  the  deepest  darkness  in  a  mono- 
tone dying  away  on  the  counter-  C  [p.  39,  line  1].  The 
Sword-motive,  with  which  Sieglinde  had  warningly 
left  her  brother  [p.  32,  line  3  ;  p.  63,  line  1],  pervades 
the  early  part  of  this  monologue  in  a  melancholy  form, 
in  e-minor,  but  afterward,  when  the  fire  flares  up  and 
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the  hilt  of  the  Sword  first  reflects  its  gleam  [p.  36,  line 
1],  it  assumes  the  brightness  of  C-major  which  is  natural 
to  it.  The  phrase  of  Recognition  [firkennung],  like  a 
whispered  greeting  of  consolation  amid  the  unrelieved 
darkness  that  ensues  after  the  marvellous  inward  light 
of  the  second  part  of  this  monologue,  brings  the  sister 
back  to  the  lonely  hero  [p.  39,  lines  1,  2]. 
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The  incomparable  love-scene  which  now  follows,  be- 
gins with  Sieglihde's  account  of  Wotan's  Sword,  and 
therefore  the  Sword  and  Walhalla  Motives  predominate 
in  this.  But  now  arises  the  new  theme  in  the  Trium- 
phant Shout  [Siegesruf]  of  the  Volsungs  [  Walsungen] 
[42],  which  serves  in  part  to  usher  in  the  narration  and 
there,  like  the  Volsung  [Walsungen~\-theme  [40a],  is 
built  upon  the  accompanying  Sword-motive  [p.  40,  line 
2].  Afterwards  the  Triumphant  Shout  receives  a  dreamy 
supplement  [p.  43,  line  1],  and  in  this  full  jubilant 
form  it  incites  the  unfortunate  brother  and  sister  to 
stubborn  resistance  of  their  common  trouble  and  to  vio- 
lent escape  from  the  same.  The  consecration  to  this 
resolution,  this  bond  of  love  born  of  tribulation,  is 
spoken  by  the  Spring  with  his  glorious  famous  song  : 
"Winter  storms  have  waned  with  the  winsome  May- 
time"  ["  Wintersttirme  wichen  dem  Wonnemond"], 
where  he  unites  with  heroic  love  to  lift  her,  though  still 
in  sorrow,  bound  to  heights  of  bliss.  The  Love-motive 
[38]  weaves  through  the  concluding  part  of  the  song 
[p.  49,  lines  1  seq.]. 
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With  the  answer  :  "  Thou  art  the  Spring"  ["  Du  bist 
der  Lenz"]  [p.  53,  line  1  ;  compare  p.  60,  lines  2,  3], 
Sieglinde,  in  the  Flight-motive  [compare  38],  gives 
herself  for  doom  and  death  to  her  brother  in  the  passion 
of  love.  On  the  other  hand,  the  FuEiA-motive  which 
first  appeared  in  the  "  Rhine-gold"  in  combination  with 
that  of  Flight  [Fluchf],  introduces  the  answer  :  "  Oh 
blissfullest  blessing"  ["  0  stisseste  Wonne"]  from  Sieg- 
mund,  who  is  ravished  with  "  Woman's  beauty  and 
worth"  ["  Weibes  Wonne  und  werth"].  In  the  follow- 
ing scene,  where  they  recognize  each  other  as  brother 
and  sister — the  Recognition-phrase  [JErkennungsphrase], 
hitherto  mentioned,  relating  only  to  Sieglinde's  faith 
in  Siegmund  as  the  one  appointed  to  rescue  her — this 
melody,  alternating  with  or  in  combination  with  a  sec- 
ond :  "Gladly  gazes  my  glance"  ["wonnig  weidet  mein 
Blick"]  [p.  58,  lines  3  seq.  ;  p.  62,  line  3  ;  p.  68,  lines 
2,  4],  is  used  like  a  motive  for  the  expression  of  a  Pre- 
sentiment [43]  [Ahnen]  which  becomes  ever  more 
conscious  in  proportion  as  their  mutual  attraction  and 
absorption  in  one  another  grow  more  intense.     Here 
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again  the  Walhalla-motive  already  prefigured  in  the 
second  Motive  of  Presentiment  \Ahnung\  [p.  59,  lines 
2  seq.  ;  p.  61,  lines  3  seq.],  and  in  the  Heroic  theme  in 
combination  with  the  Sword -motive,  sound  in  warning 
piano  [p.  61,  lines  2,  3 ;  p.  64,  line  4],  The  latter 
leads  over  finally  to  the  mighty  act  of  winning  the 
Sword  [p.  65,  lines  1-3].  The  brother  and  sister,  who 
now  recognize  one  another,  are  verily  Volsungs  [Wdl- 
sungeri]  and  children  of  Wotan  ;  the  race  which  they 
are  to  save  by  a  marriage  union  contracted  in  spite  of 
their  fraternal  relationship,  is  divine  :  a  divine  Sword 
is,  in  spite  of  the  divine  compact,  granted  to  them,  as  a 
protection  for  the  deepest  tribulation  of  their  guilt. 

This  sin-stained  love  is  under  the  weight  of  Alber- 
ich's  love-curse,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  delusive 
god-given  Sword  created  against  him,  will  be  dashed 
into  fragments. 

When  Siegmu:n"D,  with  superhuman  strength,  sprung 
from  the  tremendous  depths  of  his  divinely  kindled 
passion,  snatches  the  Sword  from  the  tree-bole,  in  order 
that  armed  with  it,  he  may  stand  up  in  defiance  and 
strive  with  fate  and  primeval  law,  he  dooms  himself  to 
death,  and  thereby  to  the  tragic  necessity  of  renouncing 
love.  Consequently  the  Kenunciation-motive  accom- 
panies this  acquisition  of  the  Sword,  which  becomes  the 
symbol  for  Wotak's  hero,  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
Gold-symbol,  just  as  the  action  is  ideally  parallel  to 
Alberich's  theft  at  the  words  :  "  Mightiest  need  of 
holiest  love"  ["heiligster  Minne  hochste  Nbth"],  with 
their  deep-stirring  harmonies. 

But  the  tragic  truth  of  these  tones  exists  at  first  only 
for  us  who  listen  :  the  two  persons  concerned  in  the 
drama  exult  over  the  deed  with  the  Sword-motive  [p. 
68,  lines  1,  2],  the  Heroic  theme  [p.  68,  lines  3,  4],  and 
the  Triumphant   Shout   [Siegesrtif]    [p.  6Sy  line  5  ;  p. 
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69,  line  1],  whereupon  they  also  draw  the  Spring,  the 
favorer  of  Love,  into  their  triumphant  jubilation  [p.  69, 
lines  2,  3]. 

With  wild  passion  the  Love-motive  repeated  and 
worked  up,  immediately,  as  though  stimulated  by  the 
Sword-motive  [p.  71,  line  1],  and  carried  away  by  the 
Plight-motive  [p.  71,  line  3],  rushes  into  a  stormy  and 
billowy  motive  [44]  that  has  been  already  met  with  as  an 
accompanying  figure  to  represent  the  harmonious  weaving 
of  love  in  the  life  of  Nature,  and  was  therefore  at  that 
time  [p.  59,  line  4]  introduced  as  a  lovely  lullaby. 
Spring  and  Love  are  actually  and  fully  united  ;  but 
now  their  union  is  subjected  to  the  Curse  of  their  neces- 
sitated crime,  which  brings  the  act  to  a  close  with  two 
fff.  chords  of  the  Bondage-motive,  crashing  harshly,  as 
though  announcing  annihilation. 

The  second  act,  bristling  with  strife  and  struggle, 
opens  with  the  Sword-motive  resolved  into  a  lively  9-8 
rhythm,  in  which  there  already  appears  a  premonition 
of  the  figure  representing  the  Bide  of  the  Valkyrie 
[  Walhilrenritt].  The  Flight  [Flucht]~motive  is  carried 
tempestuously  through  the  Introduction,  then  [p.  73, 
line  3]  it  passes  over  into  the  cognate  Cry  of  the 
Valkyrie  [Walkiirenruf],  and  these  two  figures,  rhyth- 
mically altered  and,  immediately  after,  combined  in 
powerful  chords,  accompanied  in  the  bass  by  the  Hund- 
ing's  rhythm  and  then  by  the  genuine  figure  of  the 
Eide  of  the  Valkyrie,  magnificently  arising,  finally 
making  a  living  picture  of  the  All-father  Wotan  com- 
ing mightily  to  the  aid  of  his  fleeing  Volsung  [Wdl- 
sung\ 

Brunnhilde,  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  his  behest, 
breaks  out  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  first  scene  into 
that  supercilious  Cry  of  the  Valkyrie  [  Walkilrenruf] 
[45a]   with  which  everywhere  the  genuine  Valkyrie- 
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motive  [45b]  that  is,  the  figure  of  the  Ride,  enters  into 
combination  as  a  formal  counterpart.  Amid  the  tem- 
pestuous trills  and  gay  chromatic  runs,  which  so  mag- 
nificently represent  the  elementary,  stormy  nature  of 
Wotan's  warlike  daughters,  she  hastens  away  when 
Feicka  approaches  [p.  79]. 
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Feicka  appears  as  the  representative  of  an  idea — the 
sacredness  of  wedlock,  and  therefore  without  individual 
motive,  although  two  powerful  figures,  characterizing 
her  wrath  and  her  jealousy,  are  repeatedly  heard  :  by 
one  of  these  the  Volsung  [  Walsung]  who  is  so  detested 
by  her,  has  been  already  haunted  in  his  flight  [p.  79, 
line  5  ;  p.  80,  line  1  ;  compare  p.  8. -p.  80,  lines  1,  2]. 
After  the  return  of  earlier  motives  [41  ;  38,  43  ;  11,  8, 
17,  35  ;  compare  pp.  80,  83,  89,  91],  there  enters  into 
this  scene  [p.  91,  lines  2,  3]  a  new  motive  and  one  most 
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significant  for  Wotax  :  that  of  Divine  Displeasure. 
Developed  out  of  the  motive  of  the  weary  Volsung 
[Wdlsung]  [36],  it  expresses  Wotan's  deep  grief  and 
sense  of  injury,  when  Fricka  now  unmasks  for  him  the 
truth  that  the  hope  of  rescue  from  sorrow  and  suffering 
by  means  of  Siegmukd  was  a  delusion  that  he  had 
been  cherishing. 

This  Motive  therefore  also  has  a  close  connection  both 
in  idea  and  form  with  the  Compact-motive  [Compare 
especially  p.  102,  line  5  ;  p.  103,  line  1].  Wotak, 
bound  in  the  toils  of  the  Compact,  looks  upon  it  as  in- 
compatible   with     his    own  idea.      The    combination 
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Motive  of  renunciation.     (9.) 


of  the  Motive  of  Displeasure  [Unmuth],  which  also 
introduces  the  next  scene  through  twenty  measures 
with  the  notes  of  Kenunciation  :  "  I  of  all  the  un- 
freest !"  ["  ich  Unfreiester  Aller  !"]  [p.  99,  line  3],  also 
betrays  its  relationship  with  that  of  the  Compact, 
which,  as  it  were,  brings  the  tragic  renunciation  only 
into  a  clear,  severely  correct  formula.  The  Eenuncia- 
tion-motive,  in  a  form  somewhat  changed  and  hence- 
forth most  closely  allied  [46b],  is  often  repeated  in  this 
scene,  the  chief  incident  of  which  is  the  story  of  the 
tribulations  of  the  Gods,  related  to  Brunnhilde  [p. 
101,    line  3  ;  p.    105,    line  2  ;  p.   113,  line  2  ;  p.    114, 
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lines  3  seq.;  p.  125,  line  4,  etc.].  The  Curse-motive 
also  here  appears  in  grim  significance  :  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  scene  with  Fricka,  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene 
just  mentioned,  at  the  close  of  the  narration  in  which 
Wotak  tells  of  the  tribulations  of  the  Gods.  The 
Sword-motive,  which  is  immediately  added,  shows  itself 
as  closely  related  to  this  :  the  Curse  has  communicated 
itself  from  the  Gold  to  the  Sword  [p.  98,  line  4  ;  p.  100, 
lines  1  seq.;  p.  115,  line  2]. 

Wotan's  narration,  for  the  most  part  deprived  of 
accompanying  music,  just  as  the  God  himself  is  de- 
prived of  all  comfort,  is  illustrated  in  particular  in- 
stances by  motives  which  have  special  reference  to  the 
chief  incidents  of  the  action  [8,  10,  45,  31,  8,  15,  17]. 
But  afterward,  when  Wota^,  in  despair,  is  obliged  to 
confess  his  self-deception  and  the  impossibility  of  being 
rescued  through  a  "free  hero"  from  the  bonds  of  his 
fate,  and  his  downfall  prevented  [p.  109,  lines  4  seq.],  a 
passionately  accelerated  transformation  of  the  combined 
motives  of  the  Norns  and  of  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods 
\G'6tterdammerung]  [31,  32]  henceforth  joins  itself  to 
him,  as  a  more  subjective  Motive  of  Divine  Tribula- 
tion [Gotternoth]  [47].  It  is  repeatedly  brought  into 
close  combination  with  the  Motive  of  Displeasure  [  Tin- 
ninth]  [46]  repeating  the  second  portion  of  the  former 
[32],  but  only  in  broken  form  :  particularly 
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when  the  original  descending  figure  of  the  Motive  of  the 
Twilight  of  the  Gods  [Gotterddmmerung]  is  considered, 
it  is  found  that  the  Kenunciation  and  the  Compact  are 
at  one  and  the  same  time  included  in  it,  according  to 
their  formal  fundamental  idea. 

The  second  new  motive  of  this  scene,  which,  after 
the  tumultuous  sextuplets  of  the  Nibelung's  work  of  an- 
nihilation [p.  117],  forms  the  climax  of  the  third  part — 
the  God's  desire  for  the  end — and  which  finally  with  great 
significance  accompanies  Wotan's  wild  stalking  away  [p. 
118,  line  5  ;  p.  125,  lines  2  seq.]  is  the  powerful  demoniac 
Blessing  upon  the  Nibelung's  Son  [48],  who  is 
destined  by  means  of  the  Gold  to  destroy  Walhalla  : 
this  theme  therefore  is  composed  of  the  Walhalla-theme, 
completely  robbed  of  its  festal  glory,  rendered  gloomy 
in  harmony  and  instrumentation,  and  rhythmically 
broken,  ringing  out  in  combination  with  the  Khine-gold 
fanfare,  like  a  battle-cry  for  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods. 

The  whole  of  the  next  scene  between  the  two  fleeing 
Volsungs  [  Walsungen]  is  incessantly  dominated  by  the 
Flight  \_Flucht\-motivQ.  The  love-melody  is  included 
in  the  first  part  devoted  to  Siegmu^d's  gentle  consola- 
tions. After  its  repetition  with  Sieglinde's  self-ac- 
cusation, this  part  concludes  with  the  Heroic  theme  and 
the  Sword-motive  :  Siegmukd's  last  consolation  is  his 
revenge  on  Hunding. 

The  second  part,  introduced  by  the  Hundhstg  rhythm 
[p.  135,  line  3],  is  dominated  by  vehemently  moving 
figures  in  the  bass,  which,  as  they  ascend  and  descend, 
vary  the  Motive  of  the  Divine  Tribulation  [Gotternoth]. 
The  descending  passage  of  this  figure,  with  many 
changes  of  form  approaching  the  motive  of  the  Com- 
pact, afterward  is  often  employed  as  a  Motive  of  Pur- 
suit [Verfolgung]  [49],  [p.  135,  line  4  ;  p.  137,  line  4 ; 
p.  138,  lines  2  seq.;  p,  151,  line  3  ;  p,  161,  line  2  ;  p. 
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162,  lines  2  seq.],  in  this  act  to  announce  the  threatful 
approach  of  Hukding. 

The  Love-melody  carries  us  over  into  the  next  scene, 
in  which  the  Valkyr  [  Walkure],  coming  as  the  mes- 
senger of  Death,  is  likewise  touched  with  pity,  and  is  to 
learn  by  experience  of  the  "Mightiest  need  of  holiest 
love."  Her  appearance  is  characterized  by  a  new  motive, 
at  once  simple  and  solemn  :  that  Questioning  of  Fate 
[Schicksalsfrage]  [50a],  frequently  repeated  in  this  scene, 
as  likewise  in  many  places  afterward,  and  this  Motive 
immediately  becomes  the  fundamental  form  of  the 
Death  [Sterbe-  [  Wal-]  gesang]  song  [50b]  which  Sieg- 
mukd  adopts  as  his  particular  melody.  In  this  also 
sound  the  ascending  portion  of  the  Motive  of  Divine 
Tribulation,  also  the  Norn-theme,  while  with  a  later  de- 
velopment of  the  song  [pp.  152,  153],  whereby  Brukh- 
hilde's  spirit  is  brought  under  the  spell  of  Love's 
Tribulation,  the  second  portion  is  also  introduced  sig- 
nificantly [50c].  A  premonition  of  this  change  is  given 
by  means  of  a  characteristic  figure  of  introduction 
which  expresses  the  increasing  desolation  in  the  Val- 
kyrie's heart  [p.  146,  lines  3  seq.],  after  she  has  vainly 
described  to  the  loving  Volsung  [  Wdlsung]  the  marvel- 
lous glories  of  Walhalla,  with  all  the  alluring  splendor 
of  the  Walhalla-theme,  fascinatingly  combined  with  the 
Freia  and  Valkyr  [Walkure] -motives  [p.  144,  line  2 
seq.],  at  the  mention  of  the  Valkyrs  as  the  propitious  ones 
who  offer  the  invigorating  draughts  to  the  blessed  heroes. 

The  catastrophe,  however,  for  the  entire  drama  is  in- 
dicated by  the  Sword-motive  [p.  149,  lines  1,  2],  which 
appears  at  the  moment  when  Siegmu^d  recognizes  the 
deceptive  quality  of  the  gift,  and  therefore  finds  it  use- 
ful only  for  ending  the  lives  of  the  dupes,  while  it  severs 
the  bond  connecting  Siegmund  and  Brunnhilde  as 
well  with  Wotan. 
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This  meaning  of  the  Motive  is  fully  expressed  in  its 
repetition  in  the  minor  [p.  155,  line  1],  after  that  stir- 
ring amplification  of  the  Death-song,  which  even  wins 
Bruknhilde  and  stirs  her  to  make  use  of  the  Love- 
melody  [p.  154,  lines  2,  31,  has  found  a  place  alternating 
with  the  Flight-motive.  This  repetition,  however,  dur- 
ing which  Siegmund  draws  the  Sword  against  "two 
lives,"  against  Sieglihde  and  the  unborn  Siegfkied, 
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gives  to  the  Sword-motive,  by  means  of  an  heroic  con- 
clusion, a  new  and  amplified  turn,  which  recurs  in  the 
SiEGFRiED-motive  in  the  next  act. 
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The  unborn  child,  here  threatened  by  the  Sword,  is 
to  win  it  back  again  and  prove  himself  to  be  the  victori- 
ous Sword-guardian  for  the  God  ;  such  is  the  double 
significance  of  this  combination  [51a],  which  in  "  Sieg- 
fried" will  appear  as  such  a  Sword-guardian  Motive 

[51b]. 

After  this  the  Death-song  assumes  a  second  altered 
form,  marked  by  a  strong  rhythmic  motion  and  pecu- 
liarly characterized  by  staccatoes  and  syncopations 
[50d]. — p.  155,  line  3  ;  p.  158,  line  2],  while  the  over- 
powered Valkyr  [Walkure]  promises  Siegmund  her 
protection,  and  then  stormily  takes  her  leave  of  him. 

Once  more  the  Love-melody  introduces  the  next 
scene  :  Sieglinde  is  slumbering  in  Siegmund's  arms. 
Here  Brunnhilde's  later  Slumber-motive  announces 
itself  for  the  first  time  [p.  159,  lines  3,  4].  With  a 
tender  reminiscence  of  the  Spring-song,  "  The  sorrowful 
ones  are  caressed  by  a  smiling  dream"  ["kost  der  Trau- 
rigen  ein  lachelnder  Traum"]  [p.  160,  line  1J,  and  Sieg- 
mund^s  farewell  kiss  is  significantly  accompanied  by  the 
FREiA-motive,  in  combination  with  the  Flight  \Fluchf\- 
motive,  which  has  now  become  so  important  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Volsung's  [  Wdlsungen]  Love  and  pain, 
and  it  is  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  "  Khine-gold,"  as  the  accompaniment 
to  the  Goddess  of  Love  in  her  trial  and  tribulation 
[p.  160,  lines  2,  3]. 

Then  the  sweet  peace  is  broken  by  the  challenge  of 
the  horn  in  the  Hu^dikg- rhythm  [p.  160,  line  4]. 
The  music  of  wild  strife  and  stress  rages  in  swelling 
crescendo  even  to  the  end,  while  the  Pursuit  [  Verfol- 
gungs]-motive  in  various  forms  mingles  with  the  Hund- 
iKG-rhythm  and  the  Motives  of  Flight  and  the  Sword  ; 
the  last  of  which  is  in  two  voices,  as  representing  the 
duel  between  Siegmukd   and  Hu^dhstg,  and  in  three 
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voices  when  Sieglinde  precipitates  herself  between 
them  ;  but  at  the  end  it  rings  out  in  c-minor  [p.  165, 
line  5],  when  Wotak,  preventing  the  Valkyr  [  W alkure], 
who  comes  galloping  up  with  all  the  tempestuousness  of 
her  motive,  interposes  his  spear  and  shivers  the  sword  of 
his  heroic  son,  amid  the  tremendous  trumpet-notes  of 
the  Compact  [  Vertrags]-motiYe,  signifying  his  position 
as  the  unfree  God.  With  repeated  chords  of  the  Bond- 
age [Frohn]-motiYe,  like  triumphant  shout  of  the 
Nibelung  Powers  [compare  24],  Siegmustd,  wounded  to 
the  death,  falls  to  the  ground.  His  heroic  theme,  and 
the  announcement  of  his  fate  [p.  166,  lines  2,  3  ;  p.  167, 
line  1],  give  a  mournful  celebration  of  the  hero's  fall. 
Then  the  Compact  [  Vertrags]-moiiYe  accompanies 
also  Hukding's  death,  when  Wota^  [p.  167,  line  3], 
after  voicing  his  contempt,  sends  him  to  Fkicka.  The 
Displeasure  [  Unmuth]-motiYe  comes  rumbling  up,  and 
amid  a  storm  of  wild  chromatic  runs  the  God  starts  off 
in  pursuit  of  his  disobedient  daughter,  with  the  power- 
ful motives  of  Divine  Tribulation  and  Pursuit  combined. 

The  blessing  of  the  Nibelung  [48],  however,  bursts 
forth  in  tremendous  tones  in  the  last  measures,  as  the 
demoniac  seal  upon  the  tragic  outcome  of  the  act. 

The  Valkyrs  [  Walhilren]  gather  on  the  Valkyr-stone 
[  Walfcurensteiri]  in  a  scene  which,  in  its  marvellously 
simple  greatness  is  an  incomparable  musical  painting  of 
these  mythical  beings  of  storm  and  strife  [p.  169  ;  p. 
186].  The  haughty  Valkyr-theme  combined  with  a 
second  Motive  of  the  Ride,  of  more  naturalistic,  less 
heroic  character  [52],  careers  in  the  form  of  a  funda- 
mental thematic  figure  through  the  tempestuous  fury 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  stormy  chromatics,  like  the 
neighing  of  gallant  steeds  and  the  wild  laughter  of  the 
maidens,  while  the  exulting  call  of  the  Valkyrs  [  Walhilre] 
rings  out  as  they  gallop  up  and  offer  their  greetings. 
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When  Brunnhilde  and  Sieglinde  appear,  the 
Motive  of  the  Divine  Tribulation  [Gotternoth]  comes  in 
with  the  descending  figure  of  the  Pursuit  [  Verfolgung]- 
motive,  takes  possession  of  the  spirited  course  of  the 
scene  at  first,  alternating  with  that  last  stormy  amplifi- 
cation of  the  Death-song  [50d.  p.  187,  lines  4  seq.  ;  p. 
190,  lines  2  seq.],  and  the  Flight-motive,  forming  the 
second  part  thereto :  the  dismounting.  The  Eide- 
motive  is  combined  with  this  as  its  formal  counterpart 
[52.  p.  188,  lines  1,  2].  Lafcer  still  the  Eing  and  the 
Dragon  [28]  announce  themselves  in  order  to  designate 
to  Sieglinde  her  place  of  refuge  in  Eafner's  forest. 
Then  the  raging  of  the  storm  and  the  threatened  pur- 
suit subside,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  sublime  pro- 
phetic prediction  of  Siegfried  :  this  rings  out  with  the 
solemn  sound  of  horns  in  the  Motive  of  Siegfried  the 
Volsung  [Wdlsung],  powerfully  rising  from  minor  to 
major  [53]. 

In  one  place  of  the  following  drama  ["  Siegfried," 
p.  167,  line  5  ;  p.  168,  line  1],  the  relationship  between 
the  thematic  figuration  of  the  Curse-motive  and  of  the 
SiEGFRiED-motive  shines  forth  beyond  all  question,  for 
it  is  ideally  established  in*  the  presentation  of  Siegfried 
as  the  curse-free  deliverer  from  the  Curse.  Both 
motives  may  be  decomposed  into  two  parts  :  [1]  "  The 
ring  by  curse  obtained"  ["der  Eing  durch  Pluch 
gerathen"]  "Siegfried,  most  glorious  hero"  ["Sieg- 
fried der  herrlichste  Held"]  ;  [2]  "  Each  possessor  of 
the  Eing  to  the  Curse"  ["  jeder  Eingbesitzer  ein  dem 
Fluche  Verf allener  "]  "  Siegfried  from  Sieglinde  [in 
love]  engendered"  ["Siegfried  von  Sieglikde  [aus 
Liebe]  geboren"].  Even  at  the  first  appearance  of  these 
two  motives  [" Bhine-gold,"  p.  169,  lines  4,  5;  "Val- 
kyrs," p.  207,  lines  3,  4],  with  the  contrasted  logical 
order  of  the  words,  the  principal  difference  of  the  same 
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is  expressed  and  is  afterward  brought  out  in  unquestion* 
able  clearness  by  its  varied  form  and  harmonic  coloring. 
Heavy  and  dark  threatens  the  Curse  ;  brilliant  and 
swelling  with  victory  mounts  the  SiEGFBiED-motive. 

But  we  found  the  Curse  related  also  to  the  Sword- 
motive,  which  entered  into  combination  with  the  Sword- 
guardian  [Schwertwart]-motiYe  [51],  with  the  soaring 
final  figure  of  the  first  part  of  the  SiEGMUND-motive 
[b].  And  this  is  likewise  repeated  in  Sieglinde's 
Answer  [p.  208,  line  4].  Similarly,  the  Sword-motive  is 
contained  again  in  the  opening  phrase  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  SiEGFRiED-motive  [a].  Parallel  to  the  final 
figure  [b]  is  formed  that  of  the  second  part  [d],  and  yet 
in  a  differently  specialized  form.  Where  the  final  note  is 
lower  than  the  preceding  note  [p.  207,  line  4],  then  it 
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is  like  the  Ban-phrase  [p.  227,  line  5  ;  p.  232,  lines  5 
seq.]  with  which  Wot  an,  as  a  punishment,  promises 
Brunnhilde  to  the  "  masterly  man,"  who  afterward 
proves  to  be  Siegfried,  the  deliverer  from  the  ban. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  final  note  is  higher  [dd],  this 
joyous  figure  signifies  the  fortunate  dissolution  of  the 
ban,  through  the  victory  of  Love ;  as  even  now,  for 
example,  at  the  bestowing  of  the  name  [p.  208,  lines  2, 
3],  and  still  more  strikingly  afterward  in  the  form  of 
ascending  repetition,  as  the  theme  of  the  great  prayer  of 
the  eight  Valkyrs  [Walkure]  [pp.  228-231],  where  it 
points  not  only  to  the  question  :  "  Shall  the  maiden 
perish  for  the  man  ?"  ["soil  die  Maid  verbliihen  dem 
Manne  ?"],  but  also  to  the  hoped-for  answer. 

Accordingly,  this  figure  forms  also  the  basis  of  the 
Motive  of  Love's  Redemption  [90],  the  second  that 
is  due  to  this  scene,  becoming  afterward  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  all,  but  first  appearing  only  as  an 
effective  musical  embellishment,  at  the  first  words  of 
Sieglinde's  song  of  love  and  gratitude  :  "  0  grandest 
wonder,  stateliest  maid  !"  ["o  hehrstes  Wunder,  herr- 
lichste  Maid!"]  [p.  208,  lines  4  seq.].  This  Motive 
does  not  reappear  again  till  at  the  end  of  the  "  Gotter- 
dammerung,"  where  all  at  once,  in  virtue  of  the  whole 
incomparable  power  of  the  music  in  expressing  sub- 
jective and  symbolically-prophetic  ideas,  it  sets  forth 
the  delicate  abstract  words  of  the  moral  of  the  poem  : 
"Blessed  in  pleasure  and  pain,  Love  must  ever  remain" 
["Selig  in  Lust  und  Leid  lasst  die  Liebe  nur  sein"]. 

In  the  mean  time  it  has  become  known  that  the  hero, 
free  from  the  Curse  though  he  be,  must  submit  to  an 
imposition,  and  that  Love  can  become  the  redeemer 
only  through  renunciation  ;  and  this  tragic  truth  is 
even  here  in  this  joyous  Motive  contained  as  a  presenti- 
ment, in  so  far  as  the  form  of  that  heroic  flight  [b.  dd] 
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has  evidently  sprung  from  the  Death-song,  and  has  also 
its  fundamental  form  in  the  significant  Motive  of  the 
Questioning  Fate. 

In  order,  while  we  are  about  it,  to  finish  our  ac- 
count of  the  Siegfried- motives,  I  will  call  attention 
to  the  metamorphosis  [p.  207,  line  4]  of  the  phrase 
in  the  second  part  of  the  SiEGFRiED-motive  [cc] : 
this  figure,  briskly  ascending  instead  of  descending, 
introduced  by  a  rhythmic  variation  of  the  vigorous 
Eide-motive  [52],  and  brought  to  a  joyous  conclusion 
with  the  rising  phrase,  [dd],  gives,  in  the  form  of  the 
cheerful  flourish  of  horns,  the  inspiring  shout  of  the 
child  of  the  Forest  [54a]  in  "  Siegfried"  [p.  9,  lines 
4  seq.],  and  afterward,  in  the  "  Gotterdammerung  "  [p. 
19,  lines  4  seq.],  forms  with  full,  brilliant  chords,  and 
to  a  rhythm  moderated  to  an  imposing  slow  tempo, 
Siegfried's  heroic  theme  [54b]. 

In  the  next  scene  the  Motive  of  Displeasure  [  Unrnuth], 
which  holds  sway  in  alternation  with  the  Compact 
[  Vertrags~\-motiYe  [p.  222,  lines  4,  5  ;  p.  225,  line  5, 
etc.],  contains  likewise  a  soaring  postscript  [p.  219, 
lines  3,  4,  etc.],  which  is  afterward  subjoined  to  the 
Compact  [  Vertrags]-motiYe  itself  [p.  223,  lines  2,  3]. 
With  this  phrase,  solemnly  emphasized  by  the  entrance 
of  the  wind-instruments,  Wotan's  indignation  is  ex- 
pressed as  the  annihilating  sentence  of  punishment 
[33a],  and  from  the  same  figure  is  developed  in  the 
following  scene  the  melody  of  Brunnhilde's  humble 
Justification  [55b,  p.  246],  where  it  is  introduced  in 
combination  with  the  Motive  of  Displeasure  [  Unmuth] 
[p.  237],  and  afterward  finds  a  splendid  development 
in  her  song  :  "  Who  has  inspired  this  Love  within  my 
heart"  ["der  diese  Liebe  mir  in  *s  Herz  gehaucht"]. 
This  melody  affectingly  reveals  the  heartfelt  love  toward 
the  Volsungs    [Wdlsungen]   which,    transferred    from 
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"Wotax  to  Bbunnhilde,  has  compelled  the  Valkyr 
[  Walkilre]  to  break  her  promise  to  the  God  ;  this  break 
being  symbolically  expressed  in  that  end- tone  which 
suddenly  takes  an  upward  movement  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  descent  in  the  Compact  [  Vertrags]-motive, 
and  gives  a  characteristic  distinction  to  the  phrase  of  the 
Sentence  of    Punishment    [Strafgebot],      Siegmund's 
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Death-song,  which  is  fraught  with  so  much  significance 
for  Brunkhilde,  also  forms  the  melody  for  Wota.n's 
Decree  [pp.  224,  225],  though  it  is  in  combination  with 
the  Eenunciation  [fintsagu?igs]-motive,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  Compact  [  Vertrags]-motive.  [E.g.,  "  He- 
roes for  thee  to  choose  none  have  I  more"  ["nieht  weis* 
;ch  dir  mehr  Helden  zur  Wal"]  =  50b  ;  "Violated  is  our 
Jond"    ["gebrochen  ist  unser  Bund"]  =  9,    "Kejected 
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from  the  Eternal  race"  ["  ausgestossen  aus  der  Ewigen 
Stamm"]  =  ll].  The  same  melody  lightly  detaches 
itself  from  the  Valkyr  [  Walkuren]-mvLsic  which  again 
accompanies  the  Flight  of  the  eight  sisters,  and,  thus 
leading  into  the  sentence  of  Punishment  [Strafgebot], 
introduces  the  last  great  scene  between  the  indignant 
God  and  his  daughter,  who  beseeches  him,  in  accordance 
with  his  justice,  to  mitigate  her  sentence. 

Thereupon  her  Song  of  Justification,  before  it  reaches 
that  marvellous  ending  just  mentioned  [55b],  moves  in 
the  form  of  Siegmund's  melody  with  its  first  amplifi- 
cation :  "  I  hearkened  the  hero's  holiest  need"  ["ich 
vernahm  des  Helden  heilige  Noth"]  [50c,  pp.  243, 
seq.].  And  as  under  the  Symbol  of  the  Eing  Sieg- 
mujstd  and  Brunnhilde's  tragic  bond  of  Love  is 
plighted,  which  she  here  acknowledges  and  which  com- 
pels her  to  suffer  punishment  and  renunciation,  so  for 
this  reason  she  sings  the  closing  words:  "Victory  or 
death  to  share  with  Siegmu^d,  this  alone  could  I 
choose  as  my  lot"  ["  Sieg  oder  Tod  mit  Siegmund  zu 
theilen,  dies  nur  erkannt  ich  zu  kiesen  als  Loos"]  [p. 
245],  in  the  Ban-phrase,  with  the  Eing  and  Eenunci- 
ation-motives. 

Wota^  also  must  have  his  share  in  the  Eenunciation 
in  order  to  "  end  his  eternal  sorrow  amid  the  wreck  of 
his  own  world  ;"  and  the  gloomy  form  of  the  Curse 
[Fluch]-iaotiYe  joins  itself  to  the  Eenunciation-melody 
of  those  words  [p.  248,  line  3].  Bru^^hilde,  with 
the  Norn-motive  reminding  him  of  her  divine  mother, 
vainly  implores  consideration  for  her  dignity  as  a  Valkyr 
[WalJcure]  [p.  250,  lines  5  seq.]  ;  vainly  with  the  Heroic 
theme,  with  the  Siegfried  and  Sword-guardian  motives 
does  she  beg  for  "the  consecrated  Hero  "  as  her  spouse 
[p.  252,  lines  3,  4 ;  p.  254,  line  3].  With  a  brief  figure, 
solemn  and  decided,  keeping  a  due  mean  between  the 
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Questioning  Fate  [Schicksalsfrage]  and  Sentence  of 
Punishment  [Strafgebot],  Wotaist  denies  her  request : 
he  may  only  punish,  and  permit  fate  to  have  its  perfect 
work. 

Amid  the  sequence  of  chromatic  chords  heavily  and 
gloomily  descending  from  the  Twilight  \Dammer\- 
motive,  winds  a  gently  rocking  figure  significantly  sim- 
plified from  the  Tarn-cap  magic  [Tarnhelmzauber], 
and  like  a  magical  Slumber-song  [p.  255,  line  4 ;  p. 
256,  line  2].  Immediately  afterward,  when  Bruxk- 
hilde  makes  her  last  despairing  demand  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fire,  both  divisions  of  which  are  brought 
to  a  hopeful  conclusion  with  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  on 
the  words  that  refer  to  Siegfried  begins,  though  at 
first  in  minor,  the  play  of  the  Slumber-motive  [56], 
that  lovely,  soothing  cradling  lullaby  music. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  division  :  "  At  thy  com- 
mand let  a  fire  break  forth"  ["auf  dein  Gebot  ent- 
brenne  ein  Feuer"],  Loge's  element  already  begins  to 
flame  out  with  bright  cheerfulness  [21]  ;  the  Motive  of 
the  Fire-music  given  out  by  flutes  and  oboes,  cuts  into 
the  chromatic  flickering  of  the  violins  with  weird  effect, 
and,  through  the  whole  rings  with  trumpet-blasts  the 
heroic  Valkyr  [Walkure?i\  theme,  which  finally  [p.  259, 
line  5],  after  a  tremendous  climax,  overwhelms  the 
Slumber-motive  [D-major]  mfff.,  like  a  sacred  demand 
that  the  honor  of  the  Valkyrs  [  Walkuren]  be  protected. 


The  sublime  courage  shown  by  the  beloved  daughter 
subdues  the  indignant  father's  wrath,  and  profoundly 
stirred  with  feelings  of  forgiveness  and  pity,  he  now 
sings  his  splendid  Parting-song  in  incomparably  touching 
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melodies.  In  the  accompaniment  of  the  first  part  play 
reminiscences  of  the  Slumber-motive,  the  Valkyr-shout 
and  the  Death-song,  marvellously  interweaving  and 
alternating  ;  then  rushes  Loge  into  the  midst  with  the 
flames  of  the  Waberlohe  and  finds  his  limit  of  power 
in  the  SiEGFRiED-motive  :  "The  bride  shall  be  wooed 
but  by  one,  who  is  freer  than  I,  the  God"  ["denn 
Einer  nur  freie  die  Braut,  der  freier  als  ich,  der 
Gott !"]  [p.  262,  lines  5  seq.].  The  last  embrace  is 
accompanied  by  the  Justification-song  in  the  form  of 
an  interlude,  swelling  to  marvellous  power,  and  this,  in 
turn,  ends  in  the  Slumber-motive  [p.  264,  lines  2  seq.], 
which,  now  accelerated,  weaves  about  the  second  part 
like  a  tender  whisper. 

The  memorable  leading  melodic  figure  of  this  at  the 
words  :  "  The  last  time  let  me  enjoy  now  the  everlast- 
ing Farewell  kiss"  ["zum  letzen  Mai*  letz  es  mich 
heut  mit  des  Lebewohles  letzem  Kuss"]  [57],  forms 
also  the  similarly  embellished  postlude  [p.  266,  lines  3 
seq.],  after  Wotan  amid  the  solemn  tones  of  the  Ee- 
nunciation-motive  has  imprinted  the  sleep-producing 
farewell  kiss  upon  Brunjsthilde's  brow,  the  Twilight 
[Diimmer~\-motive  with  encircling  harp-tones  has  woven 
a  veil  of  chromatic  harmonies  over  the  slumbering 
Valkyr  [  Walk  tire],  and  the  rocking  Slumber-song  has 
gently  died  away.  Then  with  the  Motive  of  Question- 
ing Fate  [Schicksalsfrage]  the  God  turns  away  [p.  267, 
lines  2,  3],  and  the  Compact  [  Vertrags] -motive  power- 
fully summons  the  roving  Doge  to  the  rock  [p.  267, 
line  4;  p.  268,  lines  1,  2]. 

Forth  from  the  mysterious,  everywhere  palpitating 
chromatics  of  the  conjured  spirit  of  fire,  rushes  with  a 
raging  roar  of  runs  through  three  octaves  the  first  flame 
flaring  up  [p.  269,  line  1],  and  forth  from  a  long  wildly 
exulting  thrill,  the  whole,  sparkling,  leaping,  beaming, 
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gleaming,  glittering,  flickering,  flaming,  fairy-dance  of 
the  Flaming  fire  [Waberlohe],  with  its  phantom  Fire- 
charm  theme,  breaks  out  into  ever  richer  and  mightier 
strains,  above  which  soon  stretches  like  a  rainbow  of 
peace  the  tender  figure  of  the  Slumber-motive  [p.  270, 
lines  5  seq.],  while  at  Wotan's  final  command  :  "Who 
fears  the  point  of  my  spear  shall  ne'er  stride  through 
the  fire"  ["wer  meines  Speeres  Spitze  fiirchtet,  durch- 
schreite  das  Feuer    nie  !"     No.  57,  p.    56,    rises   the 
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SiEGFRiED-motive  majestically  from  the  depths,  borne 
aloft  by  trumpets,  trombones  and  tubas.  Once  more 
sighs  the  Parting-song  [57]  [p.  273,  lines  1,  2]  ;  then 
the  flames  clash  together  and  die  away  pianissimo  alike 
for  eye  and  ear. 


THIKD  EVENING. 

'«  SIEGFRIED. 

The  Prelude  to  "  Siegfried"  brings  us  again  gloomy 
*jt>  Nibelung  strains.     Mime   alone  in   the  solitary  forest- 

smithy  ponders  over  the  possibility  of  gaining  the  Eing 
by  means  of  Siegfried  and  the  Sword,  which  he  must 
forge  for  him,  and  yet  is  unable  to  forge.  Accordingly, 
first  only  the  Motive  of  Meditation  [Sinnen]  [25]  re- 
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sounds  through  the  long- continued  barren  roll  of  the 
drum  on  the  contra-.?7. 

Then  out  of  the  depths  arises  the  object  of  contem- 
plation in  the  Motive  of  the  Kising  Treasure  [26]. 
Soon  the  vivacious  Forge  [Schmiede]  -motive,  which 
henceforth  is  closely  associated  with  Mime's  person  [22] 
begins  to  assume  a  more  and  more  assiduous  movement. 
Only  by  means  of  his  labor  at  the  forge  can  Mime  suc- 
ceed in  attaining  the  object  of  his  meditation.  Now 
while  the  Treasure  is  again  beginning  to  stir  in  the 
depths  below  [p.  3,  line  4],  the  Bondage  [Frohn]-m(y 
tive,  like  the  cracking  of  a  whip,  and  from  above  ap- 
pearing in  duplicated  form,  drives  him  to  his  task. 
But  this  very  bond-service  is  to  lead  him  to  mastery, 
and  therefore  at  the  climax  of  the  prelude  [p.  4,  line  1] 
the  Bondage  [Frohii] -motive  becomes  a  victoriously 
ringing  Despotic  outcry  [Herrscherruf]  in  fortissimo 
[24].  To  this  is  immediately  added  a  brilliantly  glit- 
tering picture  of  the  trophy,  produced  by  means  of  the 
King-motive,  repeated  with  constantly  increasing  fire. 

Meantime,  the  Motive  of  the  Dragon,  which  is 
watching  over  the  Treasure,  has  already  begun  to  wind 
through  the  bass  [28],  and  above  the  threateningly  pro- 
longed rumble  of  the  last  note  rises  in  clear  (7-major 
the  Motive  of  the  Sword,  whereby  Mime's  thought  and 
action  are  thwarted  [p.  4,  line  5].  The  Forge-motive, 
as  he  wields  his  hammer  under  the  strokes  of  bondage, 
leads  him  into  his  song  wherein  his  anxious  pondering 
and  dissatisfaction  break  forth  and  find  verbal  expres- 
sion with  the  various  Motives  of  the  Prelude,  except 
that  here,  at  the  haughty  climax  of  the  third  verse  [p. 
8,  line  2],  the  Despotic  Cry  [Herrscherruf]  is  replaced 
by  the  equivocal  Triumph-motive  closing  with  Loge's 
sarcastic  mockery  [27]. 

Now  comes  the  Forest  Youth   Siegfried  with  his 
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cheery  Cry  [  Waldknabenruf]  [54a],  lightly  laughing 
into  the  gloomy  circle  of  the  Nibelungs.  With  lively 
impatience,  strikingly  expressed  by  the  jerky  appendix 
to  that  Cry  [cf.  Kide-motive,  52]  he  demands  his 
Sword,  and  tests  it  with  the  first  portion  of  the  Sieg- 
FRiED-motive  [53a,  b.-p.  13,  lines  3,  4].  His  wrath 
against  the  incapable  smith  instantly  breaks  out  in  a 
vehement  storm  expressed  by  a  new  musical  figure  [p. 
14,  line  1],  which  throughout  the  whole  scene  indicates 
his  nature  as  contrasted  with  the  obstinate  dilatory 
nature  of  Mime,  who  on  his  side  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  an  amplification  of  the  Forge-motive  in  4-4 
measure,  suspiciously  rocking  and  knocking,  and  timidly 
tripping  and  groping  about  [p.  16,  lines  2  seq.]. 

This  new  Motive  of  Siegfried's  is  however  really 
only  an  individual  extension  of  that  weaving  of  Love  in 
the  life  of  nature,  which  in  the  "Walkure"  inflamed 
the  passion  of  love  in  his  parents  [44].  Now  it  is  incor- 
porated in  himself  and  characterises  his  spirit,  which  is 
so  intimately  related  to  nature,  and  which,  while  every- 
where exulting  in  the  mere  act  of  living,  exhibits,  above 
all,  scorn  and  disgust  against  Mime's  weakness  and 
untruth.  Consequently,  this  Motive  of  the  Joy  of 
Living  [58a]  actually  passes  over  into  the  earlier  form 
at  Siegfried's  transcendental  experiences  of  the  forest 
[p.  20,  line  2  ;  p.  22,  line  3].  As  a  lovely  whispering 
figure  of  accompaniment  it  moreover  plays  around  the 
sweet  Love-melody  [58b],  which  the  youth  has  caught 
from  Nature  herself,  and  whose  conclusion,  naturally 
assuming  the  form  of  a  duet,  with  a  gracefully  billowy 
descending  figure,  represents  the  harmonic  life  of  Na- 
ture [p.  25,  lines  2,  3].  This  bewitching  picture  of 
closely  woven  harmonies,  simplifies  itself  into  a  succes- 
sion of  bright  major  chords,  when  Siegfried,  in  the 
clear  mirror  of  the  brook  recognizes  his  own  face,  which 
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is  described  in  the  combined  Motives  of  Siegfried  and 
of  the  Volsungs  [Wdlsungeri]  [40]  [p.  28,  line  1]. 

Having  seen  this  picture  of  himself,  he  wishes  now 
to  know  who  his  father  and  mother  were,  in  order  to 
complete  his  ideas  of  his  own  personality.  In  a  deeply 
touching  musical  scene,  the  tragic  counterpart  of  that 
nature-scene  where  he  obtained  his  experiences  of  the 
forest,  Mime  relates  the  story  of  Siegfried's  birth  and 
Sieglikde's  death,  and  the  description,  tenderly  ac- 
companied by  the  splendid  Volsung  [  Wdlsung]-motives 
of  the  first  act  of  the  "  Walkiire"  [39,  37,  38,  14],  leads 
again  to  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  which  struggles  up 
pathetically  from  the  Volsung's  [Walsungs]-motiYe 
[39],  as  it  sighs  and  dies  away  [p.  31,  line  5  ;  p.  32, 
line  1]. 

Eager  as  Mime  is  to  tell  Siegfried  how  carefully  he 
had  trained  him,  his  song  \Er ziehung sized],  accom- 
panied by  the  agitated  Forge  [Schmiede]-motiYe  [p.  32, 
line  4.-p.  33,  line  2],  is  constantly  interrupted  by 
Siegfried,  with  that  passionately  intense  Volsung 
[  Wdlsungen] -motive  which  henceforth  accompanies  his 
thought  of  the  mother  who  died  in  giving  him  birth 
[39]  ;  he  demands  to  first  to  know  the  reason  of  his  ap- 
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pellation  "  Siegfried  ;m  and  here  both  question  and  an- 
swer are  attended  by  the  SiEGFRiED-motive  [p.  33,  lines 
1,  2]  ;  then  he  asks  for  the  fragments  of  his  father's 
Sword,  which  Mime  produces  with  the  Motive  of  Medi- 
tation [Sinne?i]  and  the  Sword  [p.  36,  lines  1-3],  and 
which  Siegfried  receives  with  the  Sword  [Schwerdt- 
war  ^-guardian  motive  mounting  in  clear  joyful  chords 
[p.  36,  line  5]. 

The  Joy  of  Living  [Lebenslust]-motive,  with  tem- 
pestuous animation,  and  soon  in  cheerful  combination 
with  the  Sword-motive,  accompanies  his  demand  upon 
Mime  to  weld  the  Sword  anew  from  the  broken  frag- 
ments [pp.  37,  38]  ;  and  with  the  gay  strains  of  his 
charming  Wanderer's  Song  [  Wanderlied],  which  breathes 
all  the  freshness  of  the  forest,  he  hastens  from  the 
cavern,  joyful  with  hope  and  full  of  yearning  for  free- 
dom. The  middle  part  of  this  song  again  takes  up  the 
Joy  of  Living  Motive.  A  little  figure  from  the  melody 
of  the  song  [p.  39,  line  2]  recurs  in  Motive-form  in  the 
"  Gotterdammerujstg  f  it  expresses  Siegfried's  fresh 
enterprising  nature  :  his  Inclination  for  Travel  [59a]. 


aa 


Wandering  song. 


In  the  "Gotter- 


dammerung. 
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For  Mime,  who  remains  with  his  bootless  thoughts, 
the  melody  of  the  Wanderer's  Song  passes  over  imme- 
diately into  the  Eing-motive  [p.  40,  line  4]  ;  his  contem- 
plation, forge-work  and  drudgery,  disturbed  by  the 
Dragon's  idea  [p.  41,  lines  1,  2]  :  "How  shall  I  take 
the  hero  to  Fafker's  lair  ?"  ["wie  fuhr'  ich  den  Huien 
zu  Fafner's  Nest  ?"]  end  in  loud  fortissimo  in  the  de- 
scending melody  of  the  Eenunciation :  "  The  Nibe- 
lung's  stain,  pain  and  sweat  suffice  not  for  me  to  forge 
the  Sword"  ["des  Mblungen  Neid,  Noth  und  Schweiss 
nietet  mir  Nothung  nicht !"],  which  through  the  whole 
scene  has  clung  with  mysterious  faithfulness  to  him, 
the  powerless  one  [Compare  p.  8,  line  2;  p.  17,  line 
4 ;  p.  19,  line  5  ;  p.  30,  line  2  ;  p.  36,  line  4  ;  p.  41, 
line  5]. 

At  his  last  words  comes  the  beginning  of  Wotak's 
Wanderer-motive  [60a],  which  is  introduced  solemnly 
and  gravely  in  full  chords,  and  has  for  its  continuation 
Wotan's  Wander-melody  [60b],  which  moves  on  in 
noble  simplicity  and  in  measured  march.  With  this 
musical  characteristic  Wotaist  is  opposed,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  second  scene,  to  Mime,  whose  restless 
perplexity  is  expressed  in  abrupt  quivering  figures. 
The  contest  between  God  and  Nibelung  required  a  thor- 
oughly symmetrical  construction  of  the  scene.  It  be- 
gins with  the  mighty  imperative  Compact  [Vertrags]- 
motive,  with  which  Wotan*  calmly  takes  his  place  by 
the  hearth  of  the  smith,  and  which  the  latter  himself 
with  affected  menace  repeats  against  his  unwelcome 
guest  when  he  says  :  "  Thy  head  I  wage  'gainst  the 
hearth"  ["dein  Haupt  pfand'  ich  fur  den  Herd"]. 

The  three  questions  which  he  now  puts  to  Wotak 
are  all  accompanied  by  the  Motives  of  his  special  art 
and  wisdom  :  that  of  the  Forge  and  of  Meditation  [p. 
47,  lines  2,  3 ;  p.  48,  lines  4,  5 ;  p.  50,  lines  3,  4],  and 
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Wotan's  responses  end  in  the  Compact  [  Vertrags\-mo- 
tive,  which  first  appears  in  combination  with  the  Forge 
[8chmiede]-motiYe,  then  in  double  form,  and  finally  in 
solitary  majesty ;  this  pointing  to  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  the  God  through  his  answering  the  questions 
[p.  48,  line  4 ;  p.  50,  line  2  ;  p.  53,  line  2].     Meantime 
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by  the  three  answers  are  described :  Nibelheim,  with 
the  Motives  of  the  Forge,  Ring,  and  Treasure,  the 
Despotic  Call  [Herrscherruf],  and  the  proudly  ringing 
triumph  of  the  Nibelungs ;  Riesenheim,  with  its  mo- 
tive-like melody  [15],  and  the  rhythm  of  the  Giants,  the 
Ring-  and  Dragon-motive,  designating  Fafner  ;  Wal- 
halla,  with  the  glorious  Walhalla-march,  the  Norn- 
theme,    which  plays   with    light    mystery  around  the 
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"  world  ash-tree/'  [  Weltesche],  and  with  the  strangely 
ambiguous  Motive  of  the  Power  of  the  Gods  [61]. 
This  Motive  corresponds  in  form  to  that  of  the  Divine 
Tribulation  [Gotternoth],  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  Compact  [  Vertrags] -motive  corresponds  to  that  of 
Renunciation.  It  consists  of  clear-cut  ascending  and 
descending  passages,  which  appear  as  the  fundamental 
forms  to  the  Motives  of  the  Norns  and  of  the  Compact. 
Wotast  is  master  by  virtue  of  compacts,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  is  at  the  same  time  the  slave  :  since  the  divine 
power  has  such  a  twofold  nature,  it  has  therefore  be- 
come the  cause  of  his  own  undoing ;  it  is  his  terrible 
fate,  that  he  is  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  tragedy  of 
his  own  power.  Now  that  Wota^  has  answered  the 
three  questions,  Mime  must  also  satisfy  him  thrice,  and 
so  to  the  Forge-motive  of  the  latter  is  added  a  new  and 
ridiculously  sneaking,  crouching  and  craftily  gliding 
figure  ;  let  us  briefly  call  it  the  Sneak  [Kriech]-motiYe 
[62].-pp.  55  seq.],  a  combination  which  aids  him  to 
find  sufficiently  crafty  answers. 

As  Wota^s  question  regarding  the  Volsungs  [  Wal- 
stingeri]  is  accompanied  by  their  Heroic  Theme  ending 
with  the  farewell  to  Brunnhilde  [57],  to  whom  his 
love  for  the  race  has  been  transferred  [p.  56,  lines  2,  3], 
so  in  the  same  way  Mime's  answer  here  rings  out  clear 
and  jovial  and  ends  with  the  SiEGFRiED-motive  [p.  57, 
line  2]. 
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The  same  one  together  with  the  Sword-motive  helps 
answer  the  second  question,  that  in  regard  to  the  Sword 
[p.  59,  line  3  ;  p.  60,  lines  1,  2],  and  in  the  third  ques- 
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tion,  that  is,  the  question  regarding  the  one  who  is  to 
forge  the  Sword,  suggests  the  answer  which  is  not  com- 
prehended even  by  Mime  [p.  61,  line  2].  The  Joy  of 
Living  [Lebenslust]-motiye  of  his  dangerous  ward 
breaks  wildly  in  upon  the  unwitting  gnome,  and  drives 
him  to  despair  in  the  Kenunciation  [  Versagungs]-mo- 
tive  [p.  62,  line  3].  The  compact  [  Vertrags]-m.otiYe 
again  brings  to  a  conclusion  the  wager  which  has  now 
been  won  by  Wotak  [p.  63,  line  1],  and  with  Sieg- 
fried's two  motives,  that  of  the  Sword-guardian  [51.- 
p.  63,  line  4],  and  that  of  the  Volsung  [53. -p.  64,  lines 
2,  3],  Wotan,  while  he  designates  the  "fearless  hero" 
as  the  forger  of  the  Sword,  and  moreover  also  as  the 
one  who  shall  receive  the  forfeit  of  Mime's  head,  now 
at  his  disposal,  leaves  the  trembling  Nibelung  wholly 
broken  down  with  fear,  Loge's  magic  mockery,  which 
begins  with  grim  chromatic  spirtings  and  soon  flames 
up  magnificently  into  the  full  pyrotechnics  of  the 
Waberlohe  ;  for  Loge  is  the  true  God  of  fire,  and  there- 
fore holds  sway  also  in  Mime's  feverishly  heated  blood 
and  in  the  fearful  paroxysms  of  his  fantastic  fever. 
The  fundamental  basis  to  the  whole  variegated  action  is 
formed  by  the  heavy,  grumbling,  threatening  Dragon- 
motive  [p.  65-69]. 

All  this  mad  frenzy  is  over  when  at  length  Siegfried 
returns  to  the  cavern,  singing  his  merry  Wanderer's 
song  [p.  69,  lines  3  seq.].  Mime  would  now  also  gladly 
inspire  the  gallant  youth  with  the  "fear"  that  he  had 
so  thoroughly  imbibed  by  means  of  his  Loge  chromatics 
and  the  Waberlohe  charm  [p.  76,  lines  5  seq.].  But 
immediately  for  him  the  chromatic  distortion  whereby 
Mime  would  plastically  exemplify  fear  [p.  79,  lines  1 
seq.],  changes  into  Bruknhilde's  Slumber-motive  with 
its  clear  and  fascinating  swing  [56. -p.  80,  lines  4  seq.; 
p.  83,  lines  4  seq.].     Dread  of  any  sort  he  is  destined  to 
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learn  from  the  sleeping  maiden,  not  from  the  Dragon ; 
over  whose  dead  body  his  heroic  way  leads  to  her  ! 
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Nothung!  "  '~       Neidliches  Schwert ! 

He  now  forges  for  himself  the  Sword  needed  for  his 
emprise  :  with  the  Sword-guardian  [Schwertwart]  -mo- 
tive [p.  87,  line  1],  he  betakes  himself  to  the  ingenious 
work,  the  musical  life  of  which  fills  the  conclusion  of 
the  act  with  such  delightfully  vivacious  movement. 
The  climaxes  of  this  great  scene  are  built  up  on  Sieg- 
fried's two  songs  at  the  melting  and  hammering  of  the 
steel.  In  the  vigorous  prelude  to  this,  representing  the 
filing  of  the  fragments  into  powder,  that  jerking  appen- 
dix to  the  Forest  Youth's  call  [52]  leaps  about  in  unre- 
strained liveliness  [p.  87,  lines  2  seq.].  The  same, 
alternating  with  the  Compact  [Vertrags] -passage,  then 
gives  to  the  energetically  joyous  Melting-song  its  musi- 
cal foundation  [p.  91,  line  1  ;  p.  94,  lines  3,  etc.],  and 
this  contains  the  Nothung-phrase  [63],  which  occurs 
shortly  before,  when  Mime  mentions  the  name  of  the 
Sword,  and  it  constantly  recurs  as  we  go  on  ;  it  is  com- 
pounded of  the  Nothung-call  in  the  octave,  and  from 
Siegmuxd's  melody  :  "  As  dowry  brings  he  this  Sword" 
["als  Brautgabe  bringt  er  dies  Schwert"],  from  the 
first  act  of  the  "  Walkure"  [p.  66,  line  5  ;  p.  68,  lines 
3,  4]. 

Between  the  first  song  and  the  second,  Mime  weaves 
the  harmonious  veil  of  the  Twilight  [Ddmmer] -motive 
[19b],  around  his  secret  plan  of  poisoning  the  conqueror 
of  Fafxer  [p.  99,  lines  3  seq.]. 

After  this  a  new  motive  is  established,  composed  of 
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two  parts,  the  first  of  which  in  defiantly  clear  and  solid 
form  represents  [a]   Siegfried's  prospering  work,  the 
stiffening  and  cooling  of  the  steel  [p.  102,  line  2],  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  saddened,   contracted  form  [b],        .      h 
Mime's  prospering  work  in  the  brewing  of  the  poisonous  **f((f(/^  \ 
potion  [p.  103,  line  4]  ;  while  the  second  part  [c],  gayly/VS/^/*^/} 
springing  up,  admirably  expresses  the  Nibelung's  mis-V^. 
chievous  pleasure  in  conquest  [p.  103,  line  3]  ;  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  designated  as  a  Motive  of  Lust  of 
Conquest  [04]. 

After  the  second  song,  accompanied  by  Siegfried's 
short  sharp  hammer-strokes,  has  introduced  in  the  most 
effective  manner  a  powerfully  ascending  transformation 
of  the  Joy  of  Living  [Lebenslust] -motive,  the  crafty, 
lusty  gnome  assumes  for  his  own  especial  and  peculiar 
service  the  Lust  of  Conquest  figure,  with  this  significant 
transformation,  which,  however,  he  accommodates  to 
his  own  nature  by  triplets  [p.  112,  line  1],  But  just  as 
he  is  carried  away  into  the  very  heights  of  exultation  by 
considering  that  his  victory  is  already  won,  Siegfried's 
Nothung-call  [p.  114,  lines  1,  2  ;  p.  116,  lines  2,  3], 
rings  out  with  mighty  force,  and  arises  toward  the  end 
above  all  his  vain  triumphings,  in  jubilant  chords,  as  a 
shout  of  victory  for  the  now  completed  weapon  and  its 
rejoicing  master  in  stormy  ascending  repetition  :  this 
is  the  Sword-guardian  [Schwertwart] -motive  [p.  118, 
lines  2  seq.]. 

The  Prelude  of  the  second  act  again  brings  us  into 
the  deep,  dreary  darkness  of  the  Forest ;  but  instead  of 
the  anxious  Nibelung,  it  is  the  dragon  Fafxer  that 
moves  in  it  with  the  heavy,  serpentine  windings  of  its 
characteristic  Motive  [28],  though  from  now  on  it  takes 
a  new  and  individual  motion.  This  Fafner's  Motive 
[65],  with  which  the  Prelude  begins,  is  built  up  out  of 
the  Giant-rhythm,  followed,  not  by  the  connecting  domi- 
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nant  [compare  15],  but  by  tbe  demoniac  dissonance  of 
the  tritone  [<7-flaWj,  as  at  Fasolt's  death  m  the 
"Rhine-gold." 

With  his  curse  [p.  120,  line  4 ;  p.  121,  line  4]  Albe- 
kich  slinks  around,  in  order  to  spy  out  the  fate  of  the 
Ring,  the  Motive  of  which  throws  a  magically  shimmer- 
ing reflection  on  his  sinister  face,  as  well  as  upon  the 
form  of  the  Dragon  [p.  119,  line  5 ;  p.  121,  line  6]. 
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His  watch-song,  accompanied  by  the  restless  syncopa- 
tions of  the  Annihilation- work  [30],  is  interrupted  by 
the  Eide-motive  and  the  instantly  appearing  Motive  of 
Divine  Tribulation  and  Pursuit,  which  in  stormy  suc- 
cession announce  Wotan's  approach.  In  whatever  way 
the  wandering  God  may  appear,  it  is  shown  here,  as  also 
at  his  disappearance  again,  by  the  ringing  song  of  his 
farewell  from  Brunnhilde  [57. — p.  124,  line  4 ;  p. 
139,  line  3]. 

The  intervening  scene  is  again  characteristically 
enlivened  by  the  contrast  between  Wotan's  sublimely 
dignified  calm,  and  the  Nibelung's  wild  passionateness, 
flaming  up  even  to  demoniac,  destructive  rage  against 
the  Divine.  The  God  is  accordingly  accompanied  by 
the  stately  Wanderer's  March  [p.  124,  line  4  ;  p.  125, 
line  2  ;  p.  128,  lines  4  seq.],  and  introduced  by  the 
Walhalla-theme  [p.  124,  line  5]  ;  he  has  also  the  Com- 
pact [Vertrags]*motive  in  his  power,  in  order  that  he 
may  still  lord  it  splendidly  over  Alberich  [p.  128,  lines 
4,5]. 

The  latter,  indeed,  after  he  has  spent  his  spite  against 
the  lurking  Wanderer  in  that  stormy  figure  wherewith 
in  the  "  Rhine-gold/'  after  being  robbed,  he  fled  into 
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the  cavern  [p.  125,  lines  1  seq.],  himself  with  devilish 
impudence  makes  use  of  his  opponent's  motives,  and 
mockingly  hurls  into  his  face  his  own  Divine  Displeasure 

/6~5~  —  [Unmuth]  [p.  127,  line  1 ;  p.  131,  line  5],  the  vain  mag- 

f&b"   — -nificence  of  Walhalla  [p.  127,  line  3;  p.   130,  line  4], 
/6%    —both  motives  of  the  Compact  [p.   127,  lines  3-5],  and 

/fa  0  -  Anally  also  the  symbol  of  his  last  hope,  the  Sword  [p. 
131,  line  3].  Twice  in  this  the  Compact  [  Vertrags]- 
motive  undergoes  a  significant  transformation ;  in  the 

/&0  -  first  instance,  with  its  abrupt,  upward  jerking  tone  it 
resembles  the  Sentence  [Strafgelot],  which  had  its  root 
in  the  Displeasure  [  Unmuths\-motb?z,  and  in  the  Got- 
terdammerukg  becomes  the  Motive  of  Insane  Re- 
venge [66]  for  Brujstnhilde,  who  is  to  suffer  her  own 
punishment  under  this  illusion  [p.  125,  line  2 ;  p.  126, 
line  1]. 

/$~C  —  The  second  transformation  resembles  the  Pursuit 
[  Verfolc/ungs]-motiYe  [49]  ;  and  this  obstinately  repeated 
descending  scale,  which  seems  to  tread  all  things  under 
foot  with  annihilating  power,  subsequently  comes  to 
signify  the  final  work  of  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  the 
downfall  of  the  Universe  itself  [p.  128,  line  2].  At  this 
climax  of  his  mockery,  Alberich  seals  with  the  shrill 
derisive  laughter  of  the  LoGE-motive,  which  in  the  old 
combination  with  his  Triumph-motive  [27]  he  throws 
aloft  at  his  second  and  still  more  powerful  apostrophe, 
like  an  oriflamme  over  the  crushed  and  broken  Wal- 
halla-theme  [p.  130,  line  5]. 

Wotan,  however,  here,  as  well  as  after  the  brief 
interlude,  when  the  Dragon,  though  invisible,  makes  its 
presence  known  in  marvellously  bestial  fashion  by  the 
interval  of  the  tritone,  serenely  calls  his  attention  to  the 
individuality  of  the  victorious  young  hero  now  near  at 
hand,  while  to  the  Inclination  for  Travel  [Fahrtenlust]- 
motive  of  the  same  he  adds  an  heroic  and  proud  con- 
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eluding  figure  [59b.-p.  133,  lines   1,  2 ;  p.  138,   lines 
3,4]. 

The  second  time,  the  Norns  utter  their  cry  in  this 
Motive,  and  for  Wotan's  farewell  the  Sword-guardian 
fanfare  follows  him  as  he  leaves  the  scene.  The  Nibelung 
also  disappears  with  the  once  more  repeated  Curse,  which 
has  been  already  more  than  once  used  threateningly 
during  this  scene  [p.  124,  line  2  ;  p.  129,  line  2  ;  p.  139, 
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lines  5  seq.]  ;  the  FAFNER-motive,  dying  away,  is  alone 
left ;  in  the  winding  dragging  of  the  Dragon  departs  the 
darkness  :  it  becomes  day  as  Siegfried  and  Mime 
make  their  entrance. 

Mime,  in  his  description  of  the  Dragon,  makes  use  of 
all  chromatic  horrors,  including  the  distorted  Slumber- 
motive  [p.  141,  line  3  ;  p.  146,  line  3],  though  the  latter 
immediately  takes  on  a  lighter  and  more  cheerful  tone  ; 
Siegfried,  in  his  reply,  employs  the  heroic  Volsung- 
theme  [p.  144,  lines  3,  4],  and  his  Joy  of  Living  [Lebens- 
fe^J-motive,  full  of  energy  and  gayety  [p.  145,  lines  3 
seq!  ;  p.  149,  line  3]. 

As  he  goes  to  one  side,  Mime  again  attempts  the 
mistily  weaving  harmonies  of  his  Brewing-motive  [64b 
Tp.  147,  lines  5   seq.],  in  the  hope  of  hiding  the  poi- 
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sonous  potion  that  is  to  throw  its  deadly  entanglement 
around  the  steadfast  young  hero's  soul :  it  ends,  how- 
ever, in  the  irresolute  wavering  4-4  Forge -motive,  which, 
as  he  passes  off  the  stage,  goes  over  into  the  gently- 
rocking  figure  of  the  Eustling  Forest  [  Waldweben],  ten- 
derly prolonged  and  following  that  dark  gloom  like  a 
friendly  calm.  This,  with  a  few  interruptions,  contin- 
ues from  now  on  throughout  the  act,  swelling  up  into  a 
lovely  billowing  sea  of  tones  supplied  by  the  various 
instruments  weaving  into  ever  richer  and  richer  har- 
monies, in  which  the  solitary  Siegfried  sees  ever  new 
pictures  arising,  new  voices  revealing,  more  and  more 
comprehensibly,  the  mysteries  of  Nature. 

The  fading  remembrance  of  the  hateful  Mime  [p.  151, 
lines  4  seq.]  is  followed  by  the  deeply  moving  vision  of 
the  beloved  mother,  in  the  Motive  of  the  woful  race  of 
the  Volsungs  [  Walsungeri]  [39],  and  the  thought  of  her 
awakes  in  the  son  the  ardent  feeling  of  a  love  as  yet 
unexperienced,  and  only  hinted  at  by  Nature  through 
vague  yearnings  [p.  152,  lines  3  seq.].  He  is  thus  led 
by  this  sweet  love-melody  of  Nature  [58b]  into  the  fas- 
cinating wave-movement,  which,  as  it  were  embroidered 
with  the  silver  thread  of  the  FREiA-motive,  also  accom-  \  \)f\ 
panied  Loge's  captivating  narration  of  "  Woman's  love- 
liness and  worth"  ["  Weibes  Wonne  und  Werth"]  [p. 
153,  line  5  ;  p.  154,  lines  2  seq.]. 

Now  he  listens  to  Nature  with  still  better  effect  :  he 
comprehends  the  languages  of  the  birds,  and  especially 
pays  heed  to  the  four  whispered  figures  of  the  one  that 
afterward,  speaking  to  him  with  the  same  notes,  will 
give  him  such  wise  advice  [67. — p.  155,  line  3. -p.  156, 
line  1].  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain 
ideal  similarity  with  the  song  of  the  "  Wild  water-birds/' 
the  Ehine-maidens  [see  67c,  and  2],  who  at  the  end  vain- 
ly warn  him  to  do  the  finishing  act  toward  carrying  out 
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the  advice  of  the  bird.  This  is  reinforced  also  by  the 
Slumber  and  Valkyr  [  Walktireri] -motives,  as  well  as  the 
picture  of  what  awaits  the  youth  if  he  follows  the  bird's 
advice.  His  attempts  to  imitate  her  song  on  a  pipe 
have  a  melancholy  sound  ;  then  he  winds  his  own  horn 
for  the  bird,  playing  a  merry  stave,  combining  in  it  the 
Call  of  the  Valkyrs  [  WalTcurenriif]  and  the  Siegfried- 
motive,  and  bringing  the  whole  to  a  powerful  conclusion 
with  the  Motive  of  the  Sword-guardian  [Schtvertwart] 
[p.  161,  lines  3  seq.]. 

But  already  the  Motive  of  the  Dragon  [  Wurmmoliv] 
begins  to  stir  in  the  depths.  After  a  short  dialogue 
dominated  by  the  FAFNER-motive,  Siegfried,  with 
the  Sword-guardian  fanfare  [Schwertwartfanfare], 
springs  forward  against  Fafner,  and  the  same  also  ac- 
companies the  wild  duel  in  which  the  Dragon  below 
coils  itself  around  and  about  with  a  restless  throbbing  of 
hammer-strokes  in  triplets,  while  the  Child  of  the  Forest 
leaps  lustily  about  over  and  above  it  ;  and  it  brings  it  to 
a  conclusion  as  he  thrusts  the  Sword  into  the  Dragon's 
heart  [p.  165,  line  1  ;  p.  166,  line  6].  With  the  same 
fanfare  he  draws  his  weapon  from  the  dead  body,  after 
Fafner's  dying  speech,  which  is  begun  and  closed  by 
the  Curse  and  the  SiEGFRiED-motives,  combined  signifi- 
cantly [p.  167,  lines  5  seq.;  p.  169,  lines  5  seq.]  and 
throbbing  with  the  syncopations  of  the  work  of  annihi- 
lation [p.  170,  line  5].  Now  the  murmuring  of  the 
Forest  [Waldweben]  is  renewed,  and  the  voice  of  the 
bird,  calling  the  attention  of  the  listening  hero  to  the 
Ring  and  Tarn-cap,  comes  with  clear  meaning  to  his  ear 
in  the  actual  words  of  the  song  [67c+d.-p.  172],  and 
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after  this  the  undulation  of  the  tones  sinks  pianissimo 
into  the  depths  of  the  cavern. 

A  short,  binotonous  figure  leaping  hither  and  thither 
in  syncopated  rhythm,  often,  as  in  the  Niebelheim 
scene,  showing  itself  as  the  Bond  [Frohn]-motive,  gives 
to  the  following  incomparably  drastic  quarrel  between 
Alberich  and  Mime  its  specific  character  of  superla- 
tively restless  vivacity.  The  wild  excitement  wherewith 
the  brothers  in  their  altercation  hurl  at  each  other  their 
motives  of  the  Tarn-cap  [p.  175,  line  4],  of  Meditation 
[Sinnen]  [p.  176,  lines  1-3],  and  of  the  Forge  [Schmie- 
dens]  [p.  177,  line  1],  finally  brings  about  an  impatiently 
agitated  transformation  of  the  Threat  [Dro h]  -motive 
[4.-p.  177,  lines  5  seq.],  with  its  leaping  triplets,  and 
this  for  Mime  works  up  into  a  wrathfully  trembling 
figure,  with  a  coda  which  was  derived  from  Siegfried's 
wrathful  Joy  of  Living  [Lebenslust]  [p.  178,  lines  4  seq.]. 
Even  this  is  lost,  together  with  its  own  melodic  form, 
and  only  one  last  fierce  tone  is  thrown  aloft  after 
Alberich  declares  wildly  in  the  Despotic  Call  [Herr- 
scherruf  ] :  "  Nothing  ghalt  thou  take  from  mew[u  nicht 
einen  Nagel  sollst  du  mir  nehmen"]. 

The  bickering  brothers  are  alarmed  by  the  King-mo- 
tive, denoting  the  appearance  of  Siegfried  [p.  180,  lines 
1  seq.]  returning  with  the  Eing  and  the  Tarn-cap,  and 
the  return  of  the  Gold  from  the  power  of  the  Giants  into 
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the  sunlight  is  greeted  in  tender  pianissimo  by  the  lovely 
song  of  the  Khine-maidens  [Eheintochter  [6]  in  juxta- 
position with  the  Ehine-gold  fanfare.  Above  the  mur- 
muring of  the  forest,  which  is  now  heard  again,  rings 
out  the  voice  of  the  bird  [67c+d],  warning  against 
Mime,  who  comes  sneaking  up  ;  and  again  in  Sieg- 
fried's dreaming  soul,  through  contrast  with  this  pres- 
entation, arises  the  thought  of  his  beloved  mother, 
whose  Volsung  [  Wdlsung en]-motiYe  [39],  brightly  am- 
plified by  means  of  an  earlier  melody  of  the  son  yearn- 
ing for  love,  flows  with  sweet  melancholy  and  longing 
through  the  gently  swaying,  billowing  sea  of  tone  [p. 
183,  line  l.-p.  184,  line  2].  With  a  figure  often  re- 
peated in  the  subsequent  scene,  and  which  excellently 
expresses  his  obeisances,  Mime  approaches,  and  immedi- 
ately the  little  bird  pipes  her  warning  [6 7c J.  This  is 
twice  repeated  after  Mime's  chattering  confession  that 
he  was  plotting  after  Siegfried's  spoil,  and  at  this 
brightly  resounds  the  Motive  of  Booty  [Beute]  [68a.- 
p.  186,  line  3],  which  recalls  the  Lust  of  Conquest 
[Siegeslust]  [64bb-f-c].  This  Motive  recurs  in  the 
"  Gotterdammerung"  in  reference  to  the  race  of  the 
Gibichungs,  who  through  Hageis"  are  closely  allied  with 
the  Nibelungs,  and  are  the  representatives  of  terrestrial, 
despotic  might,  obtained  through  force  and  conquest. 
There,  however,  in  reference  to  the  tragic  significance 
of  this  race  upon  the  drama,  it  develops  into  the  Norn-mo- 
tive with  an  ostentatious  closing  figure,  especially  for 
Gunther's  ancestral  pride, — a  figure  which  Alberich 
had  already  used  in  the  "  Ehine-gold"  [p.  136,  line  2],  in 
his  derision  of  the  divine  power  of  the  Gods. 

The  bird  again  gives  her  warning,  when  Mime,  with 
his  old  song  [Brziehungslied]  [p.  188],  with  the  dusky 
harmonies  of  the  Brewing  [Koch] -motive,  and  the  fawn- 
ing Sneak  \Kriech]-motiYe  [p.   191],  or  even  with  the 
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friendly  tune  of  the  Life  of  Nature  [JVaturleben]  58b.- 
p.  192],  tries  to  force  his  poison  upon  the  conqueror  with 
impudent  importunity. 

His  death  is  accompanied  by  the  Sword-guardian 
[Schwertwart]-fa,nfa,re  and  with  Alberich's  scornful 
laughter  in  the  Forge  [Schmiede]-motiYe.  The  Curse, 
however,  remains  operative  upon  its  latest  victims,  while 
Siegfried  with  the  combined  Motives  of  the  Child  of 
the  Forest  [  Waldknaberi],  the  Forge  [Schmiede],  and 
Fafker,  rolls  the  corpses  into  the  cavern  [p.  194,  lines 
2  seq.].  Out  of  the  peaceful  murmuring  Forest  [Wald- 
weben]  in  which  those  Nature-melodies  are  repeated  for 
his  benefit  [p.  197,  lines  4  seq.;  p.  199,  lines  5  seq.],  he 
is  driven  by  the  new  song  of  the  Bird  [p.  200,  line  4 ;  67 
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c+b+a;  p.  202,  line  4;  p.  204,  line  3;  67a  +  b  +  c], 
which  allures  him  to  the  rock  where  Bruistkhilde  is 
lying  [Briinnhildenstein],  while  his  Love-yearning  grows 
into  a  perfect  passion  of  excitement.  Accompanied  by 
abrupt  syncopations  leaping  up  and  stormily  descend- 
ing, it  is  an  amplification  of  the  figure  of  the  Weaving 
of  Love  [Lebesweben]  in  the  life  of  Nature  [44],  assimi- 
lating that  wild  figure  of  accompaniment  to  Alberich's 
despairing  disappearance,  and  his  boiling  wrath  to  a  Mo- 
tive of  Lore's  Delight  [Liebeshist]  [69a],  which,  un- 
til Siegfried's  triumphant  departure,  fills  the  remain- 
der of  the  act  with  overwhelming  life  [p.  199,  lines  2  seq.  ; 
p.  201,  lines  3  seq.  ;  p.  203,  lines  1  seq.  ;  p.  205,  lines 
3  seq.  ;  p.  206,  lines  5  seq.].  Meantime  the  Flaming 
Fire  [  Waberlohe]  [21]  has  also  flared  up  enticingly  [p.  203, 
line  2],  but  the  finale  is  formed  by  a  lively  but  delicate 
fluttering  motion  of  the  Bird  [67d],  which  lightly  darts 
up  and  back  and  forth  as  she  flies  on  before  Siegfried 
toward  the  rock. 

Amid  the  wild  tempest  of  the  Motives  of  the  Eide 
[Beit-]  and  of  Divine  Tribulation  [Gotternoth-],  which, 
with  the  interposing  Compact  [  Vertrags-~\  Motive  pass 
over  into  the  Motives  of  the  Norns  and  the  Twilight  of 
the  Gods  [Gdtterddmmerung'],  accompanied  by  the 
Wanderer's  March  growing  louder  and  louder,  as  he 
comes  through  the  clouds,  Wotak  reaches  the  Walktir- 
enstein.  There  with  a  strong  majestic  Alarum  song 
[Wecklied],  which,  like  the  following  sections,  is  [p.  212, 
line  3  ;  p.  217,  line  1]  accompanied  by  the  Norn-motive, 
he  summons  Erda  from  the  abyss,  in  order  for  the  last 
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time  to  ask  her  advice  :  she  arises,  amid  light,  whirring, 
mysterious  sounds  of  the  Twilight  [Ddmmer]-motive, 
and  with  the  same  she  afterward  also  disappears  [p.  213, 
line  4  ;  p.  216,  line  3  ;  p.  220,  line  5  ;  p.  228,  line  3]. 
A  pregnant  figure,  which  begins  the  Alarum  song  with 
the  words :  "  Wala,  awake  l"  and  shows  a  rhythmic 
transformation  of  the  Plight  [Flucht] -motive,  permeates 
the  entire  scene  as  the  symbol  of  the  necessity  that  stimu- 
lates to  the  utmost  endeavor  [p.  211,  line  4  ;  p.  212, 
line  1  ;  p.  216,  line  1  ;  p.  217,  line  4,  etc.].  The  Mo- 
tive also  of  Questioning  Fate  [Schicksalsfrage]  is  fre- 
quently heard  with  its  solemn  warning  [p.  211,  lines  1, 
2  ;  p.  213,  line  5  ;  p.  218,  line  5,  etc.].  The  Eing  and 
Eenunciation-motives  significantly  announce  themselves 
at  Erda's  recognition  of  her  diminishing  knowledge 
[p.  218,  lines  1,  2]  ;  her  advice  to  ask  the  question  of  the 
Valkyr  [  Walkure],  her  child,  is  accompanied  by  the 
Walhalla-theme  [p.  218,  lines  2,  3].  With  the  melodies 
of  her  song  of  Justification,  mingled  with  the  Valkyr 
[  WaUcuren]-motiYe  [p.  219,  line  5],  and  the  Bann- 
phrase  [p.  220,  line  2],  and  concluded  by  the  Farewell 
song,  Wotan  informs  her  of  Brunisthilde's  fate.  But 
all  apprehension  arising  from  the  prophesied  Twilight  of 
the  Gods  [Gotterdammerung]  [p.  222,  line  3  ;  p.  223, 
line  5]  and  from  the  curse-laden  Ring  [p.  225,  line  5] 
he  banishes,  declaring  that  the  primeval  prophetess  has 
no  further  wisdom  to  pronounce,  and  that  it  is  his  will  to 
leave  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  to  the  young  couple, 
Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde,  with  the  hope  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Ring  may  yet  be  his  salvation.  This 
surrender  is  expressed  symbolically  in  the  combination  of 
the  Walhalla-theme  with  the  Sword-guardian  [Schwert- 
wart]-motiYe  [p.  225,  lines  2,  3],  while  the  proudly 
and  powerfully  ascending  heroic  motive  of  the  World's 
heritage  [  Welterbschaft]  [70]  assures  the  God  that  his 
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wishes  so  eagerly  desired  shall  be  fulfilled.  This  superb 
Motive,  prefigured  in  the  final  figure  of  the  Inclination 
for  Travel  [Fahrtenlust]-motive  [59b],  dominates  in 
threefold  repetition  the  brilliant  and  grandiose  finale  of 
the  unspeakably  sublime  first  scene  [p.  224,  line  5  ;  p. 
226,  line  4  ;  p.  227,  line  4]. 
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The  following  scene  begins,  with  immense  life  and 
jollity,  the  only  one  between  Wotan  and  Siegfried, 
full  as  it  is  of  mystery.  The  Bird,  cheerfully  chirping 
[67d],  leads  him  on,  and  the  separate  divisions  of  his 
simple-hearted  account  of  his  life  hitherto,  with  the 
characteristic  earlier  motives  [65,  64b,  51,  52,  22],  are 
always  followed  by  the  inwardly  delighted  father's  out- 
burst of  applause  instantaneously  suppressed.  This  is 
expressed  in  a  characteristic  Motive  of  Paternal  Joy 
[  Vaterfreude]  [71],  each  time  amplified  or  transformed, 
in  which  the  rhythm  of  the  Divine  Tribulation  [Gotter- 
noth]  and  Might,  in  its  equivocal  movement,  is  recogniza- 
ble [p.  232,  line  3  ;  p.  233,  line  2  ;  p.  234,  lines  1,  3  ; 
p.  235,  line  4  ;  p.  237,  line  2  ;  p.  238,  line  3]. 

But  what  avails  all  precaution  ?  When  Siegfried, 
but  merely  with  ridicule  and  threatening,  repeats  the 
Valhalla-theme  [p.  237,  lines  1,  4 ;  p.  238,  lines  1,  2] 
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which  is  held  up  solemnly  as  a  foil  to  his  impatience, 
Wotan's  Motive  of  Displeasure  [  Unmuths]  comes  into 
greater  and  greater  prominence  during  the  second  half 
of  this  scene  [p.  239,  lines  1  seq.  ;  p.  241,  lines  1  seq.  ; 
p.  244,  lines  4  seq.],  and  when  Wotaist,  moreover,  most 
threateningly  in  the  mean  time,  conjures  up  the  terrors 
of  the  Flaming  Fire  \Wdberlolie\  [p.  242,  lines  3  seq.], 
but  in  vain,  Siegfkied's  undaunted  retort  is  accom- 
panied by  his  own  proud  Motive  [33a,  b. — p. 244,  line  1], 
and  as  he  recognizes  the  slayer  of  his  father,  he  rushes 
upon  him  with  the  superbly  rising  bass-tones  of  the 
Volsung  [  Walsungeri\-m.oivt§  [39]  and  the  Sword-guar- 
dian [Sohwertwart]  -fanfare,  and  shatters  Wotan's  spear 
with  the  descending  Compact  [  Vertrags]-motiYe,  inter- 
rupted by  jerky  pauses  ;  whereupon  the  God  disappears 
[p.  246]  amid  the  misty  pianissimo  harmonies  of  the 
Twilight  of  the  Gods  [Gotterdarnmerung]  weirdly 
shrouding  him  [32]. 

Now  the  young  hero  exulting, dashes  into  the  bright  and 
brighter  blazing  glow  of  the  flame,  while  through  the  rich 
musical  weaving  of  it  at  first  the  merry  horn  fanfare  of 
his  Child  of  the  Forest  Call  [  Waldknabenruf]  still  rings 
[p.  248,  lines  3  seq.],  while  with  broad  and  brilliant 
effects  the  Rhine-gold  chords  sweep  over  [p.  249,  lines 
3  seq.].  Then  everything  is  wrapped  about  with  the 
wildest  storm  of  fire,  until  Siegfkied  has  penetrated  al- 
most to  the  innermost  circle,  whereupon  again  the  Slum- 
ber-motive appeasingly  makes  its  appearance,  to  receive 
him  with  friendly  allurement.  The  SiEGFMED-motive 
announces  his  arrival  [p.  252,  line  2]  ;  amid  the  tender- 
ly vanishing  sounds  of  the  Rhine-gold,  the  restless  life 
gradually  gives  place  to  "the  solitude  blissful  on  sun- 
bathed heights"  ["  der  seligen  Oede  auf  sonniger  Hoh' "]. 
The  last  rosy  mists  mount  and  fly  away  in  light  melodi- 
ous swarms,  built  up  out  of  the  FKEiA-motive,  wherein 
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also  the  Slumber-motive,  gently  descending,  is  intermin- 
gled [p.  253]  ;  the  Lord  of  the  Eing  stands  in  astonish- 
ment in  the  mysterious,  silent  circle  of  sleeping  Love, 
and  with  wonderful  pathos  rings  out  his  first  timidly 
questioning  utterance  in  the  solemn  melody  of  the 
Questioning  Fate  [SchicJcsalsfrage]  [p.  254,  line  1]. 

The  third  sc"ene  may  be  subdivided  into  four  sections, 
the  first  of  which  extends  until  the  Valkyr  [  WalkUre] 
awakes.  First  of  all  enters  the  Motive  of  Captivating 
Love  [Liebesfesselung]  [12]  assuming  its  ancient  right 
of  expressing  the  charm  that  seizes  the  hero's  soul.  It 
further  glides  into  a  dreamy  figure,  as  he  gently  undoes 
the  helmet  of  the  sleeping  maiden,  whom  he  perceives 
amid  the  notes  of  the  Farewell-song,  and  at  once  it 
rushes  with  wild  passion  into  the  Motive  of  Love's  de- 
light [Lieieshist]  when,  with  the  Sword-fanfare  leading 
through  a  tenderly  retarding  figure  to  the  Eenunciation 
[JEntsagungs]-motiYe,  he  has  carefully  removed  the  ar- 
mor, and  cries:  "That  is  no  man  !"  ["das  ist  kein 
Mann!"]  [p.  254,  line  2  ;  p.  255,  lines  3  seq.  ;  p.  256,  line 
5]. 

Strange  timidity  seizes  him  at  the  sight  of  the  woman  ; 
he  thinks  of  his  mother  as  the  only  woman  that  he  has 
ever  known,  and  for  the  vivacious  expression  of  this 
embarrassment  of  love  that  comes  over  him,  now  serves 
a  rhythmically  varied  combination  of  Sieglinde's  Vol- 
sung  [  Wdlsungen~\-motive,  with  the  Motive  of  Love's  De- 
light, now  sinking  timidly  to  piano,  and  then  again 
swelling  with  deep  emotion  to  forte.  [69b. — p.  257, 
lines  4  seq.]. 
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"  Oh,  mother,  thy  mettlesome  child  :  in  slumber  lieth 
a  maid"  ["0  Mutter,  dein  muthiges  Kind  :  im  Schlafe 
liegt  eine  Frau"],  the  Slumber-motive  in  the  tenderest 
manner  sweeps  all  his  wild  disturbance  away — "  She  hath 
thus  taught  him  to  fear"  ["  die  hat  ihn  das  Fiirchten 
gelehrt"] — a  gentle  intimation  of  the  "timidity"  now  re- 
alized peculiarly  by  the  unskilled  scholar  of  Love  sweeps 
lightly  up  in  the  FREiA-motive  [p.  259,  lines  3,  4]. 

The  same  motive  leads  also  with  powerfully  ascend- 
ing notes  to  the  prodigious  Call  of  Awakening  "  Awak- 
en, holy  woman,  awake  !"  ["  erwache,  heiliges  Weib  !"] 
[50a. — p.  261,  line  2] ;  then  when  Siegfried  bends 
down  to  give  the  awakening  kiss,  it  introduces  in  fortis- 
simo the  quickly  vanishing  and  dying  Eenunciation 
[fintsagungs]-motive,  and  finally  struggles  in  ppp.  out 
of  the  darkness  of  the  depths  to  a  long,  lingering,  light 
flight  to  the  utmost  heights,  where  now,  with  a  power- 
ful crescendo,  the  prolonged  tones  end  in  the  brilliant 
chords  of  the  World-greeting  [  Weltbegrilssung]  [72]  of 
the  awakened  Brushsthilde  [p.  262,  lines  3,  4seq.]. 

Therewith  begins  the  second  division,  Brunnhilde's 
unspeakable  bliss.  The  magnificent  chords  first  sink 
away  in  gentle  harp-tones,  but  afterward  continue  in  a 
brilliant  crescendo,  which  allows  the  weaving  of  a  grace- 
ful figure  [72c]  the  premonition  of  which  appeared  in  the 
combination  of  figures  during  the  undoing  of  the  coat 
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of  mail.  Yet  once  again  this  proudly  exulting  finale 
fits  itself  to  the  weaving  to  and  fro  of  the  Siegfried- 
motive  :  "  Who  is  the  hero  who  awaked  me  ?"  ["  wer 
ist  der  Held,  der  mich  erweckt  ?"]  "  Siegfried  am  I, 
who  awakened  thee  !"  ["Siegfried  bin  ich,  der  dich 
erweckt  !"]. 

Then  the  two  break  out  into  the  triumphant  duet, 
the  soaring  melody  of  which,  like  the  splendid  flower  of 
the  above  final  figure  :  "  0  hail  to  the  mother  who  gave 
thee  birth  !"  ["  0  Heil  der  Mutter,  die  dich  gebar  !"], 
becomes  the  characteristic  motive  of  Love's  Greeting 
[Liebesgruss]  [731,  and  with  tender  ardor  accompanies 
Brunnhilde's  subsequent  profound  and  supersensuous 
declaration  of  Love  [pp.  268-270]. 
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With  mighty  accents  of  joy,  however,  the  duet  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  transporting,  passionate  Motive  of  Love's 
Rapture  \Liebesentzuchung\  [74]  powerfully  penetrat- 
ed by  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  which  now  also,  as  with 
gentler  heart- beats,  succeeds  the  Greeting  [Gruss] -mo- 
tive [p.  267,  line  3;  p.  268,  line  2  ;  p.  269,  line  2]. 
Pity  for  Siegfried's  criminal  parents  brought  about 
the  Valkyr's  [WalJcicre]  superhumanly  holy  and  pure 
Love  for  Siegfried,  and  therefore  her  affecting  melody 
ends  with  the  resumption  of  the  Death-song  [50b,  c] 
and  her  Justification-melody  [55b],  wherein  her   bond 
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of  love  with  the  unfortunate  Volsung  race  is  expressed 
so  movingly  [p.  270,  lines  4  seq.  ;  p.  279,  line  3]. 

Although  at  first,  and  amid  the  shimmering  magic  of 
the  softest  harp-tones,  this  lofty  and  marvellous  tale 
echoes  in  Siegfried's  strangely  untutored  soul  [p.  272, 
lines  1  seq.],  still,  however,  the  excited  figure  of  Love's 
Embarrassment  again  quickly  swells  up  to  fortissimo,  as 
the  ardent  youth  implores  her  in  the  Eenunciation 
[Entsagungs]-motive  :  "  Eestore  me  my  courage  again  V 
["birg  meinen  Muth  mir  nicht  mehr  !"],  and  then  dies 
away  again  [p.  273,  lines  2  seq.  ;  p.  274,  line  2]. 

Thus  the  third  division  is  introduced  :  it  is  the 
struggle  of  Love.  With  gentle  reluctance,  with  averted 
eyes,  Brunnhilde,  while  the  Valkyr  [Walkiiren]- 
motive  briskly  rises  aloft  [p.  274,  lines  3,  4],  catching 
sight  of  her  steed  amid  the  forest  of  firs,  muses  with 
melancholy  emotion  on  her  erstwhile  divinity,  which  is 
now  to  end  in  the  glow  of  human  love.  Siegfried's 
tempestuous  wooing,  with  the  excited  Motives  of  Eapture 
[Bntzuckung]  [p.  275,  lines  1  seq.],  Love's  Delight 
[Liebeslust],  and  the  flickering  harmonies  of  the  Flam- 
ing Fire  [Waberlohe]  which  now  "burn  in  his  heart''* 
[p.  277,  lines  4  seq.],  interrupts  her  sadly  faltering  spec- 
ulations, which  likewise  end  with  the  Eenunciation 
\_Entsagungs~\-motive.  After  the  wildest  access  of  the 
Love's  Embarrassment  [Liebesverwirrung]  [p.  278,  lines 
2,  3]  the  Walhalla-theme  has  once  again  been  brought 
against  him  in  earnest  and  solemn  tones  :  "A  holy  vir- 
gin f rom  Walhall"  ["Heilig  schied  ich  aus  Walhall"], 
his  impassioned  love  itself  adopts  mysteriously  the 
World-heritage  [  Welterbschaf  t]-motiye,  and  permits  it  in 
a  tender,  coaxing  style  to  change  from  the  symbol  of  the 
highest  heroism  into  the  lovely  expression  of  sensitive 
desire  and  love  :  "  Still  do  I  see  the  slumbering  maid  ; 
awaken,  be  thou  my  wife  I"   ["  noch  bist  du  mir  die 
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traumende  Maid  ;  erwache,  sei  mir  ein  Weib  !"]  [p.  280, 
lines  1,  4], 

Above  this  world-despising  affinity  again  arises  threat- 
ening the  dusky  form  of  the  Curse  [p.  281,  line  3]  ;  the 
music  becomes  strangely  gloomy  and  confused  ;  with 
wild  coruscations  sounds  one  of  the  effective  figures  from 
the  scene  when  Fricka  brought  death  to  Siegmund's 
love,  at  the  despairing  words  :  "Terror  treadeth  anear 
and  reareth  on  high  V3  ["  Schrecken  schreitet  und  baumt 
sich  empor  !"]  ;  and  with  the  Justification  [Rechtferti- 
gungs]-melody  swelling  to  fortissimo  out  of  the  divine 
Sentence  [Strafgebote],  Brunnhilde's  sacred  dismay, 
with  the  cry  :  "  Oh,  my  shame  !"  ["  meiner  Smacli  /"], 
gives  place  to  Siegfried's  inspiring  cry  of  consolation  : 
€t  Bright  and  clear  shineth  the  day  \33  ["  Sonnenhell 
leuchtet  der  Tag  !"]  [p.  282,  lines  1,  3-5  ;  p.  283,  lines 
1-3]. 

The  fourth  division,  Love's  triumph,  begins  with  the 
gently  moving  melody,  as  if  derived  from  the  Love's 
Eedemption  [Liebeserlosung] -motive  ;  "Ever  was  I, 
ever  am  I "  ["  ewig  war  ich,  ewig  bin  ich"],  at  first  for  a 
short  time  in  the  most  pellucid  purity  and  calmness, 
and  breathing  a  marvellous  peace.  Eor  the  last  time 
Brukkhilde  strives  to  rescue  Siegfried's  love  in  the 
transcendental  spheres  of  eternal  salvation  ;  and  thus 
from  this  sacred  Melody  of  Peace  [Friedensmelodie] 
[75]  she  immediately  allows  the  superb  vision  of 
Siegfried,  the  World-Saviour  [Weltenhort]  [76],  to 
arise  with  at  once  fiery  and  tender  strains  [p.  284,  line 
8]. 

As  the  two  melodies  combine  together,  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  first  developing  afc  the  same  time  into  the 
Slumber-motive  [p.  284,  line  5  ;  p.  285,  lines  4  seq.], 
there  comes  an  interruption  in  the  form  of  a  destructive 
wave  of  the  sensuous  Love's  Delight  [Liebeslust]-motiYe 
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[p.  285,  line  2],  which,  together  with  the  figure  of  Love's 
Embarrassment  [Liebesverwirrung],  passionately  trans- 
formed into  a  vehemently  rising  and  falling  undulation, 
accompanies  Siegfried's  answer,  as  it  increases  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  effect  and  power  [p.  286,  line  3 ;  p. 
287,  line  1]. 
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Brukjsthilde  vainly  conjures  up  once  again  the  tender 
figure  of  Love's  Greeting  [Liebesgruss]  against  her 
passion,  which,  growing  ever  fiercer  and  fiercer,  inter- 
poses its  rushing  billows  [p.  289  ;  p.  290],  until  the  loving 
woman,  also  with  a  cry  of  the  profoundest  emotion  : 
aAm  I  now  thine  ?"  ["ob  jetzt  ich  dein  ?"],  cast  in 
the  affecting  tones  of  the  Fate's  Questioning  [Schicks- 
alsfrage],  is  borne  away  by  the  boiling  billows  into  the 
rushing  tempest  of  her  elementary  Valkyr  [  Walkureri]- 
nature  [p.  292,  lines  4  seq.].  But  now  fearless  before 
the  demoniac  outbreak  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  "  the 
passionate  woman"  ["des  wild  wiithendes  Weibes"], 
Siegfried,  at  these  words,  takes  up  his  own  mighty 
motive  from  her  lips,  and  establishes  it  as  his  irresistible 
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cry  of  victory  in  the  midst  of  the  tempestuous  tumult  of 
the  Valkyr's  Eide  [  Walkurenritt]  :  "  How  the  blood 
within  me  is  kindled — my  dauntless  courage,  return  to 
me  !"  ["  Wie  des  Blutes  Strome  sich  ziinden — kehrt 
zuriick  mein  kiihner  Muth  !"]  [p.  293,  line  1 ;  p.  294,  line 
2].  Loudly  carols  the  Bird  in  her  delight  [67d — a]  ; 
loudly  exults  Brunnhilde  with  the  Valkyr-call  [  Wal- 
kurenruf\  [p.  294,  line  5],  and  the  wild  chromatic  swoop 
of  the  Valkyr's  laughter  runs  into  the  exulting  Motive 
of  Ecstasy  [Entzuckungsmotiv]  :  "Laughing  e'er  must 
I  love  thee — laughing  go  to  my  doom  !"  ["  lachend 
muss  ich  dich  lieben — lachend  zu  Grunde  gehVJ. 

And  now  the  tremendously  powerful  duet  of  the  two 
lovers  united  in  passion's  rapture  is  carried  on  by  the 
melody  of  Love's  resolve  [Liebesentschluss]  [77] 
marching  along  with  gallant  stride,  and  taking  up  the 
Love's  Greeting  and  World's  Inheritance  to  the  signifi- 
cant final  words  in  the  Motive  of  Ecstasy  [Entzitck- 
ungs]  :  "  Luminous  love  and  laughing  death"  ["  leuch- 
tende  Liebe,  lachender  Tod  !"]. 
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Brunisthilde  casts  herself  into  Siegfried's  arms  ; 
the  World  Inheritance-theme  [p.  299,  line  1]  then  leads 
fortissimo  once  more  to  the  overwhelmingly  stupendous, 
jubilantly  victorious  finale,  with  the  same  Motive  of 
Ecstasy  \Entzilchungs\  in  company  with  the  Siegfried- 
motive  proudly  arising  from  the  depths,  in  order  finally, 
with  this,  to  give  vent  to  their  jubilant  delight  in  the 
last  prolonged,  exulting  trills. 
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FOUETH   EVENING, 

GOTTERDAMMERUHG. 

With  the  "  Gotterdammerung  there  begins  for  the 
drama  a  wholly  new  day,  dusky  with  the  twilight  of 
doom. 

Hitherto  we  have  found  ourselves  amid  superhuman 
ideal  beings  ;  deep  below  us  lay  forgotten  the  lower  every- 
day world.  Even  Siegfried,  as  the  type  of  pure 
humanity,  was  such  a  figure,  and  transcendentally  ideal 
was  also  the  goal  of  his  drama — the  soul-dissolving  Love- 
bond. 

Now,  however,  we  step  with  him  down  into  the  world 
of  a  reality  deprived  of  its  Gods.  In  its  presence  there 
is  no  longer  any  room  for  the  sacred  illusion  of  such  a 
bond  which  in  one  moment  of  bliss  wins  eternity. 
Human  nature  yearns  for  change  ;  it  cannot  forever 
confine  itself  to  the  ideal.  Siegfried  tears  himself 
away  from  Brunnhilde,  and  goes  forth  into  the  world 
"  to  new  action"  ["  zu  neuen  Thaten"]. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  is  genuine  human  nature  re- 
vealed in  him,  since  in  order  to  attain  the  real  he  for- 
sakes the  ideal,  which  has  been  for  him  hitherto  the 
only  guiding  motive  and  loving  power  fain  to  enlighten 
his  spirit.  Indefensible,  therefore,  stands  now  this 
thoroughly  artless  man,  without  the  compensating  pro- 
tection and  the  guiding  guard  of  morals  amid  a  world 
where  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  live. 

There  he  must  be  lured  to  guilt  and  death  by  the  very 
things  which  ever  remain  his  own,  his  everywhere  faith- 
fully preserved  individual  character,  which,  with  fear- 
less, joyous  energy,  is  ready  to  blaze  up  at  a  moment's 
notice  into  every  kind  of  heroic  endeavor.     This  daz- 
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zling  might  of  the  "Lust of  Change"  ["  Lust  des  Week- 
sels]  stands  symbolically  for  the  "  Drink  of  Forgetful- 
ness,"  while  its  natural  and  dramatic  significance  is  that 
it  is  at  the  same  time  the  masterpiece  of  the  Nibelung 
Intrigue,  which  has  now  become  ripe  to  destroy  Sieg- 
fried in  any  way  in  the  alien  world  of  hatred.  The 
intrigue  which  has  been  so  long  forming  against  the 
Gods  and  their  heroes  at  last  approaches  the  great 
catastrophe.  The  nature  of  the  Drink,  of  the  Change, 
and  of  the  Illusion,  is  the  very  nature  of  the  world  it- 
self, and  consequently  also  of  this  final  drama.  It  gives 
the  music  of  it  a  new  character,  very  rich  in  color  and 
form,  but  at  the  same  time  gloomy  and  disturbing, 
owing  to  the  demoniac  power  mysteriously  controlling. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  €i  Gotterdammerung"  stands 
Hagen",  the  typical  master  in  deceit,  at  a  time  when  all 
things  are  in  process  of  change,  and  he  casts  his  dusky 
shadow  over  this  whole  world  of  shattered  splendor  and 
deceptive  appearance,  through  which  henceforth  Sieg- 
fried and  Brujstnhilde,  Gods  become  human  and 
filled  with  illusions,  must  take  their  course  to  the  end. 

This  new  day  is  announced  by  those  majestic  chords 
of  the  iC  World-greeting"  ["  Weltbegrussung"],  but  this, 
instead  of  being  completed  by  delicate  harp-tones,  im- 
mediately changes  into  the  gloomy  harmonies  of  the 
Noras,  who  are  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  first  scene  with 
their  spinning.  The  two  groups  of  three  songs  each, 
greater  than  the  preceding,  which  the  spinning  Fates 
sing  in  turn,  twice  close  these  three  parts  of  theirs  with 
the  Death-song  [Sterbegesang]  [50b],  to  the  refrain  : 
"Knowst  thou  how  't  will  be  ?"  ["  Weisst  du,  wie  das 
wird  ?"]  [p.  7,  line  1 ;  p.  8,  line  4  ;  p.  12,  line  3  ;  p.  14, 
line  3]  ;  the  third  time  it  is  with  the  simple  fundamen- 
tal form  of  the  same,  the  Questioning  Fate  [Schicksals- 
frage]  [p.  11,  line  1  ;  p.  16,  line  1].     In  the  third  song 
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of  the  first  group  the  powerful  ascending  figure  of  the 
Power  of  the  Gods  designates  the  preparation  for  the 
burning  of  the  world  [p.  9,  lines  2  seq.]. 

The  third  division  of  the  scene,  working  up  wildly 
from  troublous  and  swiftly  alternating  melodies,  is  dom- 
inated by  the  restless  Motive  of  the  Ring,  the  Curse  of 
which  brings  to  naught  even  the  might  of  the  Norns. 
The  rope  breaks  with  tremendous  musical  effect.  They 
sink  out  of  sight  with  this  Curse,  and  the  harmonies  of 
the  Twilight  die  away  pianissimo  in  the  depths,  with  a 
last  echo  of  the  Questioning  Fate  [Schicksalsfrage]. 
Thus  passes  away  the  marvellous,  mysterious  life  and 
strife  of  this  indescribably  magnificent  scene. 

An  orchestral  intermezzo  describes  the  growth  of 
Twilight  into  day.  The  two  Motives  which  particularly 
attach  themselves  in  the  following  scenes  to  Siegfried 
and  Brujothilde  already  make  their  appearance  here  : 
Siegfried's  Heroic  theme,  from  the  Child  of  the  Forest 
call  \Waldhnabenruf\  [54b],  and  Bruknhilde's  new 
Motive  [78],  transformed  with  tender  sensitiveness  from 
the  transcendentally  holy  figure  of  the  Love's  Greeting 
[Lieiesgruss],  The  Child  of  the  Forest,  with  his  tem- 
pestuous wooing,  has  become  the  knightly  hero,  and  a 
sincere  womanliness  breathes  from  the  nature  of  the  once 
impassible  Goddess.  The  transformed,  humanized  char- 
acter of  their  Love  is,  accordingly,  expressed  in  the  third 
leading  Motive  of  this  scene  [p.  21,  lines  3  seq.  p.  23, 
lines  1  seq. ;  p.  33,  lines  1  seq. ;  p.  34,  lines  1  seq.].  This 
Motive  of  Heroic  Love  \Heldenliebe\  [79]  is  a  transfor- 
mation of  the  Motive  of  Love's  Embarrassment  [Liebes- 
verwirrung]  [69b],  brilliant  in  its  harmony  and  clarified  in 
form.  Finally,  now,  as  the  accompaniment  to  the  superb 
inspired  duet  of  the  parting  pair,  enters  once  more  the 
Motive  of  the  Inclination  for  Travel  [Fahrtenlust]  [p. 
33,  line  4  ;  p.  34,  line  2 ;  p.  35,  line  3,  etc.],  amid  the 
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joyous  notes  of  which  Siegfried  takes  his  departure, 
accompanied  by  Brunnhildf/s  greeting  in  her  own 
Motive,,  dying  away  from  fortissimo. 

The  lengthy  orchestral  piece  which  follows  takes  us 
with  Siegfried  up  the  Khine  to  the  court  of  the  Gibi- 
chungs.  The  winding  of  the  Forest  Lad's  horn  mingles 
enchantingly  with  the  dancing-play  of  Loge's  Motive 
[p.  41,  lines  6  seq.].  Thus  it  goes  through  the  Flame 
[Lohe]  and  farther  on  to  the  Khine,  whose  ripples  now 
amid  the  broad  swinging  series  of  chords,  representing 
the  primitive  element,  restlessly  billow  by  [p.  43].  Pres- 
ently also  ring  out  the  Nixie  songs  about  the  Ehine-gold, 
which  we  heard  long  ago,  together  with  the  Eing  and 
the  Renunciation-motives  [p.  46];  finally  echoes  the 
Ehine-gold  fanfare,  announcing  the  Lord  of  the 
Eing. 

The  despotic  shout  of  the  Nibelung  replies  :  every- 
thing is  in  readiness  for  his  reception. 

The  shadow  of  Hagen^,  Alberich's  crafty  and  ambi- 
tious son,  falls  heavily  upon  the  action  with  the  prelim- 
inary conjunction  of  a  majestic  new  Motive,  wherewith 
immediately  the  first  act  at  the  court  of  the  Gibichungs 
begins. 

Considering  this  phrase,  which  often  appears  by  itself 
like  a  swift  death-stroke  [+],  I  might  as  well  call  it, 
first  as  last,  simply,  Hagen's  Motive  [80].  It  next  ap- 
pears in  combination  with  the  brilliant,  knightly  Gibi- 
chung-motive  [68b],  arising  powerfully  to  express  calm 
en  joyment  in  undisputed  possession  [81a, — p.  47,  lines  1 
seq.].  In  the  course  of  the  dialogue  it  unites  with  the  ca- 
ressing figure  of  the  Love-snare  [Liebesschlinge]  [81b. — 
p.  56,  line  3],  already  laid  for  Siegfried  by  Hagen*.  The 
Xibelung  does  not  come  forth  without  his  magic  art ;  the 
Tarn-cap  Magic  [Tarnhelmzauber]  [p.  72,  line  3],  assumes 
for  him  a  new  form  wherein  is  to  be  recognized  the  phrase 
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of  the  Nibelung  blessing,  which  now,  as  the  Motive  of  the 
Magic  Deception  [Zaubertrug]  ]81. — p.  55,  line  4] 
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also  serves  to  signify  the  Draught  of  Forgetf  ulness  mixed 
for  Siegfried.  Siegfried's  greeting,  dauntlessly  de- 
livered in  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  is  answered  by  Gun- 
ther  with  a  further  amplification  of  the  HAGEN-motive, 
his  Friendship  theme  [Freundschaftsthema]  [80c. — p. 
69,  line  3].  It  is  a  deeply  portentous  moment  when 
Siegfried,  with  the  Motives  of  Love's  greeting  [Liebes- 
gruss]  and  the  World-heritage  [  Welterbschaft],  and  still 
with  his  heart  filled  with  remembrances  of  Brunnhilde, 
thoughtfully  drains  the  fatal  drinking-horn  ;  and  now  a 
long  trill,  amid  the  harmonies  of  the  Magic  Deception 
[Zaubertrug],  leads  over  into  Gutrune's  Greeting  and 
Love-motive,  which,  in  beautifully  clear  and  elegant  fig- 
ures, display  a  fundamental  likeness  with  those  belong- 
ing to  Hagen  [80d,  ej  [p.  73,  lines  3,  4 ;  p.  75,  lines  1 
seq.]. 

Swift  to  the  end  rushes  Loge's  Motive,  adorned  with 
a  cheerful  concluding  figure,  which  is  taken  by  the  alert 
hero  as  the  expression  of  his  own  deceptive  love  for  ad- 
venture [p.  80,  line  1].  The  musical  climax  of  the 
scene  is  formed  by  the  duet  of  the  Oath  of  Blood-broth- 
erhood, the  principal  figure  of  which  [p.  81,  line  3  ;  p. 
83,  line  3]  sounds  through  it.  The  tragic  significance 
of  the  league  is,  however,  announced  by  the  Curse 
[Fluch] -motive,  which  introduces  and  concludes  the  oath 
[p.  81,  line  3  ;  p.  84,  line  3].  Contained  in  the  duet 
we  find,  beside  the  inclination  for  Travel  [Fahrtenliisf] 
[p.  83,  line  2],  a  powerful  descending  figure  [p.  83,  line 
4],  which  already  in  the  "  Walkiire"  designated  Hund- 
iito's  cool  sense  of  justice  against  the  guest  who  has 
transgressed  against  him  \Walkure]  [p.  18,  line  1;  p. 
167,  line  2],  and  is  from  this  time  forth  taken  by  Hagen* 
as  a  Motive  of  Expiation  [Suhnerecht]  [82].  Gayly, 
amid  the  jubilation  of  the  LoGE-motive,  the  procession 
troops  down  to  the  ship,  and  "Hagen's  watch"  begins, 
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throbbing  with  the  syncopations  of  Annihilation,  and 
splendidly  accompanied  by  Alberich's  Despotic  Call 
[Herrscherruf]  [p.  91,  line  2  ;  p.  92,  line  2  ;  p.  93,  line 
5]  as  the  climax  of  this  grandiose  triumphal  song  of 
Hell,  the  demoniac  Nibelung  blessing  proudly  mounts 
aloft  [p.  93,  lines  3,  4]. 

In  the  journey  back  to  Brukkhilde,  which  is  deline- 
ated by  means  of  orchestral  effects,  the  echoes  of  the 
Watch  are  succeeded  by  the  BRUNKHiLDE-motive, 
through  which  first  and  last  the  King  winds  its  way  [p. 
94,  line  1  ;  p.  95,  lines  6  seq.].  From  a  long  trill,  Sieg- 
fried's vision  of  the  World's  treasure  is  evolved  in  an  in- 
describably tender  and  beautiful  manner  ;  Brunkhilde 
is  deeply  absorbed  in  loving  consideration  of  the  Ring. 
She  is  interrupted  by  a  tempest  approaching  and  swell- 
ing, and  the  sounds  of  the  Valkyrs  [  Walkilren]  ;  Wal- 
traute,  her  sister,  comes  hastening  up  with  an  eagerly- 
stirring  energetic  figure  from  the  Death-song  [p.  100, 
line  3].  Both  portions  of  her  great  song  are  introduced 
by  Wotak's  Motive  of  Displeasure  [Unmuth]  [46,  p. 
107,  line  4  ;  p.  112,  line  3].  The  first  contains  a  mag- 
nificent description  of  the  last  assemblage  of  the  Gods. 
Amid  the  Walhalla  chords  yet  once  again  mounts  the 
haughty  march  of  the  Might  of  the  Gods,  only  to  end  in 
the  quick  repetition  of  the  descent,  representing  the 
world's  destruction  [cf.  49. — p.  110].  It  grows  silent 
and  melancholy  :  "  Holda's  apples"  ["  Holda's  AepfeP'J 
[18. — p.  Ill,  line  2]  are  vainly  brought  to  Wotak's  no- 
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tice  ;  sadly  sounds  the  Walhalla-theme  ;  the  Rhine-gold 
[7]  breathes  gently  through  his  spirit  eager  for  renunci- 
ation [p.  112,  line  2].  The  second  part  contains  a  state- 
ment of  what  Waltraute  has  gathered  from  Wotak's 
sighs  :  the  Parting  Song,  the  Ring,  the  Curse  [p.  113]. 
The  Dejection-motive  quickly  assumes  the  ascending 
tone  of  the  Insane  Revenge  [Rachewahri],  and  this  form 
from  this  time  forth  clings  mysteriously  to  Brunnhilde 
[p.  115,  lines  5  seq. ;  cf .  p.  131,  lines  1,  2].  Terribly 
rings  her  answer  in  decision  :  "  My  Love  I  will  leave 
nevermore  !"  ["  die  Liebe  Hesse  ich  nie  /"],  which  is  sung 
to  the  Renunciation-melody  of  the  Love-curse  [p.  120, 
lines  2,  3].  As  Waltraute  takes  her  departure,  the 
tempestuous  rush  of  the  Valkyr  [  WalMre]-moYemeTit 
passes  over  into  the  crackling  of  the  Flaming  Fire 
[  Waierlohe]  ;  a  horn  close  at  hand  utters  the  Siegfried- 
motive  ;  Siegfried  springs  forth  from  the  flame  in  the 
form  of  Gukther,  with  the  Tarn-cap-motive,  which  in- 
stantly passes  over  into  the  form  of  the  Magic  Decep- 
tion [Zaubertrug],  together  with  the  Gibichung-motive, 
as  an  heroic  addition  [p.  128,  lines  2,  3].  This  new 
combination,  which  after  this  is  repeated  a  number  of 
times,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  tragedy  of  this  last 
scene,  which  has  such  a  tremendously  powerful  eff ect  upon 
It  is  like  a  storm  in  which  the  heavy  sultriness,  so 
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oppressive  at  the  beginning,  culminates  in  the  raging  of 
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the  elements ;'  in  this  storm,  which  represents  the  strug- 
gle for  the  Ring,  the  King-motive,  the  Motives  respec- 
tively of  the  Curse,  the  Valkyrs,  the  Bondage,  and  the 
Death-Stroke  of  the  HAGEN-motive,  are  mingled  in  the 
wildest  tumult.  Brunkhilde's  power  is  broken  ;  the 
theme  of  the  World's  Saviour  [Weltenhorte]  and  the 
BKUKNHiLDE-motive  die  away  like  a  sigh  of  melancholy 
in  the  twilight  effect  of  the  Magic  Deceit ;  with  pulsat- 
ing syncopations  of  annihilation  she  staggers  into  the 
room.  There  is  a  descent  of  tremendous  octave-passages 
as  Siegfried  draws  the  sword  that  had  erstwhile  so  dis- 
creetly severed  the  coat  of  mail,  and  plights  his  troth 
in  the  sternly  solemn  tones  from  the  Bond  of  Brother- 
hood. We  are  now  thrilled  by  all  the  grim  depths  of 
the  tragedy  as  in  the  brief  postlude  the  triplets  porten- 
tously sounding  on  one  note,  wherein  the  harmonies  of 
the  Magic  Deceit  proceed,  until,  after  Brun^hilde's 
outcry,  repeated  again  and  again  in  loud  fortissimo,  they 
end  with  the  world-annihilating  power  of  the  Curse  fff., 
in  the  ascending  Tarn-cap-motive. 

Weird,  grewsome  night  broods  duskily  in  gloomily 
tremulous  syncopations  over  the  whole  first  scene  of  the 
second  act,  in  which  Alberich,  like  a  spectre,  incites 
the  half-awake  Hage:n*  to  quick  action.  The  Ring-mo- 
tive has  here  naturally  great  prominence  [e.g.,  p.  140, 
line  3  ;  p.  143,  line  3  ;  p.  145,  line  4 ;  p.  147,  line  1]. 
The  direct  advice  to  commit  murder  and  robbery  takes, 
however,  a  new  motive,  which,  distorted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Loge  chromatic  takes  its  rise  from  the 
closing  figure  of  the  Gibichung-motive,  which  was  orig- 
inally characteristic  of  Alberich,  and  is  nevertheless 
related  ideally  to  the  Motive  of  the  Insane  Revenge 
\Rachewahn~\ .  Cutting  this  way  and  that,  as  it  were, 
like  a  saw  of  terrible  sharpness,  comes  this  tremendously 
expressive  Motive  of  the  Murder  [Mordwerk]  [83. — p. 
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144,  lines  4,  etc.].  Alberich's  importunity  ends  with 
the  Nibelung's  blessing  [p.  148,  line  2];  as  the  Gnome  dis- 
appears, his  curse  rings  out,  and  the  Despotic  Cry  [Herr- 
scherruf],  which  has  been  heard  many  times  already, 
dies  away  as  a  Bondage  [ifyoA^-motive,  with  his  last : 
"Be  true"  ["seitreu!"]. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  sunrise.  The  figure  that 
ascends  with  a  crescendo  has  a  certain  general  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  first ;  yet  it  is  marked  by  a  rather 
more  gallantly  heroic  character,  and  is  soon  forced  into 
the  bonds  of  the  diabolical  succession  of  tritones  peculiar 
to  the  Motive  of  Hagen's  Merriment  \Hagensche 
Lustigheit]  [84. — p.  149,  line  4,  measures  5,  7],  which 
afterward  comes  into  its  full  value,  though  now  it 
quickly  passes  over  into  the  figure  of  the  Tarn-cap-magic 
[  Tarnhelmzauber] . 

At  this  moment  Siegfried  returns,  with  the  Call  of 
the  Forest-youth.  His  lively  story  of  his  adventure  is 
accompanied  throughout  by  Loge's  Motive,  with  that 
bright  appendix,  but  is  in  places  significantly  brought 
under  the  spell  of  the  Tarn-cap  harmony,  which  very 
frequently  makes  its  appearance  [e.  g.,  p.  165,  lines  2 
seq.]  Moreover,  his  Love's  Delight  [Lieieslust]-m.otive 
[69a]  has  been  transformed  into  a  gayly  rising  and  fall- 
ing figure  of  accompaniment  [p.  154,  lines  1  seq.].  The 
Wedding  Call  [Hochzeitruf]  [85],  which  is  derived 
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from  Gutruke's  Greeting  [80d],  with  the  tender  strains 
of  which  she  comes  upon  the  scene  to  welcome  Sieg- 
fried in  a  thoroughly  beautiful  melody,  combines  with 
the  same  melody  at  the  end  :  "  Let  her  joyfully  receive 
us"  ["lasset  sie  uns  froh  empfangen"]  [p.  152,  line  4  ;  p. 
159,  line  2]. 

In  contrast  with  Siegfried's  harmless  gayety  in  this 
scene,  which  is  peculiarly  opposed  to  the  gloomy  back- 
ground of  the  first,  comes  Hage^'s  hellish  humor  in  the 
following  scene,  which  contains  his  wonderful  dialogues 
with  his  vassals  about  the  need  at  hand,  which  is  the 
merry  wedding,  and  accordingly  again  leads  over  into 
the  powerful  tragedy  of  the  closing  scene.  Hagen's 
boisterous  invitation,  given  out  for  the  most  part  in 
monotone,  but  sometimes  in  two  tones  of  the  Bondage 
[Frohn]-motiYe,  is  constantly  accompanied  by  thumping 
sextuplets  in  the  C-tone  of  his  Bull's  horn  call,  while  in 
the  bass  the  figure  of  his  merriment  strikes  in  with 
strong  effect.  At  the  words:  "Need — need  there  is" 
["  JSToth — Noth  ist  da  !"],  this  tumultuous  tempest  flows 
with  terribly  demoniac  force  into  the  wild  descent  of  the 
Gotterdammerung  [p.  162,  line  5].  It  is  also  taken  up 
by  the  vassals  in  the  responsive  question  :  "  What  need 
is  there  ?"  ["  welche  Noth  ist  da  ?"]  [Cf.  Motive  49]. 
Moreover,  their  fierce  interchange  of  question  and  an- 
swer is  accompanied,  and  their  eager  readiness  for  battle, 
is  characterized,  by  a  stirring,  mighty  figure,  similar  to 
the  accompaniment  to  Siegfried's  Hammer-song,  and 
this  has,  in  addition,  the  tumultuous  beating  rhythm  of 
the  Giants  and  Nibelungs  [p.  164,  line  1;  p.  165,  line  2, 
etc.]. 
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All  this  vivacity  is  met  by  Hagek  with  the  greatest 
calmness,  but  this  simply  serves  the  more  to  stimulate 
it,  and  finally  compels  it  to  oreak  out  into  hearty  laugh- 
ter. The  Vassals'  mighty  closing  song  :  "  Good  fortune 
f  aileth  ne'er  the  Rhine"  ["  gross  Gliick  und  Heil  lacht  nun 
dem  Rhein"],  carries  Hagek's  merriment  to  still  greater 
lengths  and  accompanies  the  Wedding  Call.  This  dis- 
turbance and  excitement  now  calm  down  ;  a  new  move- 
ment full  of  life  and  pomp  begins  :  the  march  to  meet 
Guother  and  Brunxhilde,  built  up  with  great  effect, 
but  simply  from  the  Gibichung-motive  [p.  186. — p.  189]. 

But  now  all  joy  is  at  an  end.  Bru^tohilde's  first 
glance  at  Siegfried  is  the  signal  for  the  Insane  Eevenge 
[Rachewahri]-motive  [p.  191,  line  2],  which  henceforth 
obtains  the  supremacy.  She  perceives  the  Ring  on  Sieg- 
fried's hand,  and  swiftly  upon  the  Motive  thereof  with 
its  fortissimo  crashing  down,  follows  the  Curse,  which 
opens  the  great  scene  [p.  193,  lines  2,  3].  She  can 
scarcely  master  her  excitement,  and  her  hasty  and  anx- 
ious inquiries,  palpitating  with  the  syncopations  of  anni- 
hilation, take  place  under  the  influence  of  the  Nibelung 
deceit,  which  she  suspects  but  cannot  yet  penetrate  ; 
that  is,  the  Despotic  Call,  the  Magic  Deceit  and  the 
Tarn-cap  motives  [Herrscherruf-Zaubertrug>a,nd  Tarn- 
helm,  p.  194;  p.  195,  line  2. — p.  196,  line  1].  Sieg- 
fried answers  innocently  enough,  while  the  vehement 
Ring-motive  passes  over  for  him  into  the  gentle  songs 
of  the  Ehine-maidens  [p.  197,  lines  3  seq.].  Hagen's 
death-blow  [indication  of  the  Motive,  p.  198,  line  1] 
causes  Brunnhilde  to  break  out  into  the  wildest  storm 
of  agitation,  rushing  along  Valkyr-like,  and  thunder- 
ing aloft  to  heaven.  Then  forth  from  this  is  evolved 
her  mighty  prayer  in  the  prolonged  Walhalla  theme  : 
"Holy  Gods,  heavenly  advisers!"  ["  Heilige  Gotter, 
himmlische  Rather  !"].     And  now  she  proceeds  in  an  in- 
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oomparably  touching  manner,  with  a  wonderful  union 
of  her  Justification-melody  and  the  Flight  [Flucht]-mo- 
tive  :  "  Show  me  such  sorrows  as  none  ever  knew" 
["lehrt  ihr  mich  Leiden,  wie  Keiner  sie  litt"],  etc.  Her 
passion  and  grief,  all  aflame,  here  mounts  to  a  colossal 
height,  from  which  through  the  Renunciation  [  Versa- 
gungs]  -motive  :  "  He  forced  delight  and  love  from  me" 
["  er  zwangmir  Lust  und  Liebe  ab"],  it  descends  at  last, 
embellished  with  trills  and  fioriture  expressive  of  deep 
grief  and  mixed  with  irony  [p.  204,  line  3  ;  cf.  p.  220, 
lines  5,  6  ;  p.  230,  line  1  ;  p.  235,  line  2]. 

Melancholy  irony  sounds  also  in  the  repetition  of  the 
Motive  of  Heroic  Love  [Ileldenliebe],  wherewith  Brunk-^ 
hilde,  after  Siegfried's  attempt  to  justify  himself,  re- 
plies to  him  after  a  most  effective  application  of  the  In- 
sane Eevenge  [Rachewahn]-motive  in  the  words  :  "  Thou  ^    %{q 
crafty  hero,  see  how  thou  liest"  ["du  listiger  Held,  sieh,    |  ' 
wie  du  lugst"]  [p.  206,  lines  2  seq.].     With  the  Motive 
of  the  Eight   of  Expiation  \S'alinenrecM\  announced        ,,  H» 
sharply  by  the  trumpets,  renewed  agitation  is  superin-     | 
duced,  and  this  is  shared  by  the  women  and  the  vassals  ; 
and  thus  the  scene   attains  its  second  climax  :  where 
Siegfried  and  Bru^nhilde  take  their  fearful  oaths 
on  the  spear-head,  and  the  Motive  of  the  Insane  Eevenge 
makes  itself  so  tromendously  felt.     In  this  climax  the  new 
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Hel    -    le  Wehr,     hei        -        li  -  ge    Waf  -  fe  ! 


Oath  [Schivw]  -motive,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Curse, 
falls  on  the  words:  "Glittering  spear,  hallowed  wea- 
pon P  ["helle  Wehr,  heilige  Waffe  !"]  [86.— p.  210, 
line  3  ;  p.  211,  lines  4  seq.],  and  is  followed  by  the  Mo- 
tive of  the  Murder  [Mordwerkes]  on  the  keenly  cutting 
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words  :  "  Where  keenness  might  cut  me" — "  Thy  keen/  \ 
edge  I  bless"  ["j^^cJmrfes^M  deme 

*■*  Scharfe  segne  ich"],  etc.  The  storm  at  Brunnhilde's 
oath  rages  in  passionate  fierceness  until  it  culminates  in 
the  tremendous  outbreak  of  the  vassals  :  "  Help,  Thor,  , 

0  rage  with  thy  tempest  to  silence  the  fearful  disgrace  !"   ^   A  \ 
["hilf,   Donner,   tose  dein   Wetter  zu  schweigen   die     \ 
wiithende  Schmach  !"].  ^    ^1 

The  Motive  of  Heroic  Love  [Heldenliehe]  [p.  215,  lines  (j  -  ' 

1  seq.]  still  continues  in  its  tempestuous  raging,  but 
Siegfried,  after  trying  to  calm  Gunther  with  the  Loge  ^q 
figure  under  the  Tarn-cap  magic  [Tarnhehn-Banne],  ^ 

%*>!%  ~mm  and  then  his  own  heart  with  the  Love-motive,  concern- 
ing the  abortive  adventure  [p.  216,  line  4. — p.  217,  line 
4],  brings  the  excited  populace  back  to  his  own  exult- 
ing cheerfulness,  and  this  is  expressed  with  overweening 
exultation  in  the  merry  Wedding  Call.  His  joyous  de- 
parture with  Gutruste  and  the  throng  is  accompanied 
by  that  vivaciously  repeated  Love's  Delight  [Liebeslust]~~  ?b~V 
figure ;  and  the  Wedding  Call  rings  out  after  him,  but 

.  ,~3    dies  away  in  the  Curse  [p.  220,  line  5]  and  Eenunci- 

ation,  with  which  the  second  division  of  the  scene  begins. 
2&$"  ■*-  The  Questioning  Fate  [Schicksalsfrage]  gives  solemn 
warning  of  the  now  rapidly  approaching  end  [p.  221, 
lines  5  seq.],  while  Brunnhilde,  after  a  long  pause, 
puts  her  question,  so  freighted  with  import,  to  Fate  : 

'J  y  "  What  monstrous  craft  lies  here  concealed  ?"  ["  welches 
Unholdes  List  liegt  hier  verhohlen  ?"].  This  is  accom- 
panied by  the  Insane  Eevenge  [Rachewahn].  Her  in- 
stinct directs  her  to  Siegfried  ;  her  complaint  is  made 
amid  the  tones  of  the  theme  of  the  World's  Heritage 
}&*  *  [Welterbschaftsthema]  [p.  222,  lines  3  seq.].  The  Mo- 
1  a"*/  tiye  °f  Murder  [Mordwerk]  wildly  breaks  forth,  and  with 

a  combination  of  the  Insane  Eevenge  with  the  parenthet- 
^  g*f  ^^  ical  Bondage  [.Fr0^]-motive,  which,  from  now  on  to  the 
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end  of  the  scene,  constantly  recurs,  and  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Motive  of  the  Ayenging  League  \Rache- 
bund]  [87],  she  puts  the  question  directly  again  :  "  Who 
offers  me  now  his  Sword  V*  ["  wer  bietet  mir  nun  das 
Schwert  ?"]  [p.  224,  line  1].  Hagex  offers  to  perform 
the  service  for  her,  and  this  brings  in  the  Oath  [Schwur]- 
motive  [p.  224,  lines  2  seq.],  and  that  of  the  Murder 
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[Mordwerh]  [p.  226,  line  1  ;  p.  227,  line  4],  the  latter  now 
from  this  time  forth  being  frequently  brought  into 
play. 

Amid  the  throbbing  and  faltering  syncopations  of  the 
Annihilation,  Brunnhilde  betrays  to  him  the  vulnera- 
ble spot.  Hagex's  threat :  "  And  there  is  he  struck  by 
my  spear!"  ["Und  dort  trifft  ihn  mein  Speer  !"],  is 
confirmed  by  the  Avenging  League  motive  [Rachebund] 
[p.  229,  line  1],  as  well  as  the  following  :  "  Siegfried's 
death,  that  only  atones  for  thy  shame  V3  ["  Siegfried's 
Tod — nur  der  suhnt  deine  Schmach  !"],  spoken  to  Gux- 
ther,  who,  with  the  Motive  of  Expiation  \S'uhnerechts\ 
is  shaken  from  his  silent  brooding  [p.  229,  lines  2  seq.], 
and  then  ends  with  the  renunciation  [Entsagungs]-mo- 
tive  his  outburst  of  despair  against  Hagex  :  "  Help  thy 
mother,  who  also  bore  me  V3  ["hilf  deiner  Mutter,  die 
mich  auch  ja  gebar  !"]  [p.  231,  line  4].  His  resolution 
still  finds  cause  for  delay  :  he  is  restrained  by  the  Blood- 
brotherhood  [Bruderschaftsthema]  [p.  232,  lines  3,  4]. 
To  be  sure  the  influence  of  the  Eing  is  already  at  work 
[p.  235,  line  1],  yet  once  again  his  thought  is  attracted 
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to  Gutrune  by  her  Love-melody  and  the  Wedding-call 
[p.  235,  lines  4  seq.].  Then  Brunnhilde's  jealousy 
breaks  forth  wildly  in  the  same  Love-melody,  and  car- 
ries all  of  them  along  with  her  to  the  end ;  to  the  trio 
of  the  Deadly  Oath  [Mordschwur],  which  so  superbly 
crowns  the  scene.  It  is  introduced  by  the  Avenging 
League  [Rachebund]-motive ;  the  words  "  So  let  it  be" 

2  7V-  ["  so  soil  es  sein"]  are  sung  to  the  Bondage-motive. 
Then  follows    the  Motive  of  the  Eight  of  Expiation  : 
" his  death  seal  the  shame  I"  ["  sunn  er  die Schmach  !"]  -Vil 
The  profoundly  solemn  final  figure  of  the  Brotherhood- 
league,  which   corresponds  to  the  Bann-phrase,  is  re-   . 
peated  with  the  words  :  "  With  his  life  let  the  expiation 
be  made  !"    ["  mit  seinem  Blut  buss*  er  die  Schuld  !"].  -  2/6 
["  Allrauner,  avenging  God,  Oathguard  and  warder  of 
faith  !"]   ["Allrauner,  rachender  Gott,  schwurwissender 
Eideshort !"]  :  these  words  are  spoken  again  in  the  heavy, 
deliberate  tones  of  the  Eight  of  Expiation  [Suhnerecht].  •*  ^'J 
The  finale  is  formed  by  the   Oath   [Schwur]-motiYe  : 
"Wotax,  hither   thy   way!"  ["  Wotax,   wende    dich  -  ^7/ 
her  !"],  after  which  the  Walhalla-theme  rises  powerfully  ^  n-jy 
on  the  words  :    "  Hither  direct   the  terrible    throng" 
["weise  die  schrecklich    heilige  Schaar"],  and  finally 
reaches  a  conclusion,  pregnant  with  destruction,  in  the 
.     „ Motive  of  the  Murder  [Mordwerk]  :  "  Hither,  to  list  to 

^ '  /  the   Oath    of    Eevenge  !"    ["  hieher   zu    horchen   dem 

Eacheschwur  !"].  Immediately,  however,  the  brilliant 
Wedding-Call  [Hochzeitruf]  comes  in  with  the  variegat- 
ed festal  train,  while  the  embellished  Loge  figure  plays 
about  it.  This  swells  amid  the  gay  crashing  of  trum- 
pets and  horns  into  the  very  height  of  radiant  gayety, 
but  at  the  climax  still  once  again  the  allied  band  of 
avengers  demoniacally  threatens  the  joy  with  the  wildly 
accelerated  fff.  Avenging  League  [Rachebundj-motive. 
The  last  act  opens  with  unexpected  vivacity  by  the  at 
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once  fascinating  and  significant  scene  between  Sieg- 
fried, who  has  gone  astray  in  the  chase,  and  the  three 
Nixies  in  the  woody  valley  of  the  Ehine.  After  a  cheer- 
ful fanfare,  echoing  from  the  depths  of  the  woods,  and 
made  up  of  Siegfried's  Forest-youth  Call  [Waldk- 
nabenruf],  Gunther's  Wedding-call  [Hochzeitruf]  and 
Hagen's  Bull-horn  Call,  the  rushing  of  the  waves  be- 
gins, and  the  Khine-gold  melodies  ring  out,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Tetralogy,  but  are  quickly  augmented 
by  charming  new  figures  rippling  and  prattling  up  and 
down  [p.  245,  lines  5,  6  ;  p.  246,  line  3]. 

From  the  Maidens'  song  of  greeting  in  the  "  Rhine- 
gold"  [6],  specially  at  the  words  :  "bright  and  brave" 
["  hell  und  hehr"],  arises  now  a  predominating  Motive 
[p.  246,  line  4],  which  also,  in  conjunction  with  those 
new  figures,  forms  the  long  melodic  shout  of  exultation 
at  the  close  of  the  first  of  the  two  beautiful  trios  that 
begin  the  scene.  This  Motive  afterward  takes  up  a  sec- 
ond, which  is  also  nothing  but  the  old  undulation  sud- 
denly discontinuing  and  becoming  the  Song  of  Greeting 
[6],  which  has  something  strangely  soothing  and  gentle, 
and  at  the  same  time  seems  to  breathe  with  marvellous 
eloquence  the  dewy  coolness  of  the  forest  vale.  This  is 
closely  followed  by  a  skipping  figure,  perhaps  suggested 
by  Alberich's  threat  [4],  in  which  the  mischievous 
bantering,  threatening  and  warning  of  the  Maidens  is 
admirably  represented  [p.  256,  lines  2,  3  ;  cf.  p.  279, 
line  3].  I  will  designate  these  two  Motives  as  the  Nix- 
ie-shout \Nixenjauchzer\  [88],  and  the  figure  of  the 
Nixie-banter  [Nixenspotf]  [89]. 
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The  fascinating  banter  of  the  Maidens  as  they  eager- 
ly beg  back  their  King,  assumes  a  more  serious  charac- 
ter after  it  has  been  first  refused  to  them  by  Siegfried. 
In  the  melody  of  the  ring  and  of  Eenunciation  they  -*  3°** 
sing  :  "  Guard  it  well,  till  thou  unriddlest  the  harm — 
glad  wilt  thou  feel,  if  we  free  thee  from  the  Curse" 
[""wahr'  ihn  wohl,  bis  du  das  Unheil  errathst — froh 
f iihlst  du  dich,  befrein  wir  dich  von  dem  Fluch"]  [p. 
266,  lines  4  seq.].  With  the  Motive  of  the  Curse  itself 
they  sing  :  "  till  time  shall  end,  Death  is  his  fate"  ["  in 
fernster  Zeit  zu  zeugen  den  Tod"]  [p.  269,  lines  2,  3]. 
With  the  Motive  of  the  Gotterdammerung  falls  likewise 
their  :  "  Beware  of  the  Curse  !"  ["  weichedem  Fluch  !"], 
while  the  misty  weaving  of  the  Norns  weaves  around 
their  monotonous  :  "  'Twas  nightly  woven  by  weaving 
Noras  into  the  rope  of  Fate"  \"  ihn  flochten  nachtlich  -  31 1 
webende  Nornen  in  des  Urgesetzes  Seil"]  [p.  272,  lines 
3  seq.].  But  Siegfried  the  fearless — as  is  shown  by  the 
bass-trumpet  with  his  defiantly  ascending  Motive  [p. 
273,  line  3] — scorns  peril  of  life,  nay,  life  itself,  and  to 
prove  that  it  is  so,  he  follows  the  primitive  custom,  and 
with  the  swiftly  descending  Motive  of  the  King,  that 
now  has  so  mysterious  an  influence  over  him,  he  throws 
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the  clod  of  earth  over  his  head  [p.  275,  line  4].  After  a 
song  expressing  their  wild  excitement,  and  on  the  words 
"a  noblest  prize"  ["ein  hehrstes  Gut"]  [p.  279,  lines  1, 
2],  the  Nixies  swim  away  from  him,  and  their  raillery 
and  exultation,  with  which  Siegfried's  voice  joins, 
gradually  dies  away  in  the  distance  amid  the  sounds  of 
tender  harp-tones. 
o  $  -i  -  With  gentle  warning  arises  the  Curse,  and  immedi- 
ately with  the  Bondage  [i^roA^]-motive  rings  out  Ha- 
gen's  "hoiho!";  instantly  the  atmosphere  of  murder 
spreads  over  the  cheerful  freshness  of  the  scene.  Yet 
even  now  it  seems  as  if  cheerfulness  were  still  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day :  made  up  of  the  Call  of  the  Forest- 
youth  [  Waldknabenruf],  follows  a  joyously  animated 
musical  picture  of  the  hunt,  hastening  up,  dismounting 
and  preparing  to   encamp.     A  lively  hunting-scene  is  / 

formed  from  the  Hageit  and  Gibichung    Motives  [p.  3  '7 

290,  lines  4,  5].  The  voice  of  the  Bird,  as  though  with  ^j^Jjf 
perfect  innocence,  and  yet  shrewdly  conjured  by  Hagen, 
is  heard  meantime  with  her  song  [p.  292,  lines  4  seq.J, 
and  also  introduces  Siegfried's  great  song  [p.  296, 
line  1. — p.  297,  line  1]  :  in  which  for  the  sake  of  dissi- 
pating Gunther's  heaviness  of  heart,  he  tells  the  story 
of  his  life.  But  Siegfried's  cheerful  use  of  the  Loge —  3  V6 
figure  is  unable  to  free  his  mind  from  the  melancholy  ~- 

echo  of  the  threatening  tones  of  the  Eight  of  Expiation  -  ?  ^3 
[Silhnerecht]  and  the  Avenging  League  [Rachebund]  [p.  —  "i^C 
293,  lines  4  seq.  ;  p.  295,  lines  2  seq.].     Yet  once  again 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  drama  is  brought  back  to 
our  recollection  by  the  motives  that  appear  in  Sieg- 
fried's  song.     In    this  way  follow  in   succession  the 
3 >V^    —  Forge   [Schmiede] -motive,  portions  of    the    Education  -  3  So 
song,  the  Sword-guardian  [Schwertwart]   fanfare,   the  -  ££•/ 
2<*l  s  Nothung-phrase,  the  Motive  of  Meditation  and  of  the 

-     ^-  Dragon,  then  the  Murmuring  Forest  [Waldweben],  again  ^S  6^ 
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permeated  by  Siegfried's  Volsung  [  Walsungen]-m.otiYe  ~  3o*& 
3 1>  7    -*-  an(l  ^e  melody  of  the  Bird,  which,  in  Siegfried's  song 

becomes  ever  richer  and  richer  in  its  woof  of  sound.  /^~— >  ^ 
When  at  length  the  more  gloomy  harmonies  of  the  Brew-X^^v  ^ 
3  5*6    — -ing  [iTocA]-motive  reminds  one  of  Mime's  rascality,  Ha-(^^<7t^ 
>  x  ^a    r~~-  OE]sr  laughs,  as  Alberich  did  in  similar  circumstances, 

'  expressing    the    Death-greeting    in  the   Forge-motive.  —  3  ^? 

The  musical  symbol  of  impotent  Nibelung  labor   like- 
wise concludes  the  first  division  of  the  song.     But   for 
the  second,  Hagen*,  the  victorious  Nibelung,  mixes  for 
the  hero  the  draught  that  he  had  won  by  craft :  "lest 
the  remote  should  fail  him"  ["  dass  Femes  ihm  nicht  —  3\c>v 
entfalle"]    with  the  insinuating  melody  of-  the    Love- 
snare  [Liebesschlinge]  [p.  304,  lines  4  seq.].     Again  the 
Tarn-cap-magic  [Tarnhelmzauber]  passes  over  into  the  ^^k>0 
Magic  Deceit  [Zaubertrug],  but  forth  from  the  gloom 
of  it  arises  now  very  tenderly  and  softly  the   Motive  of 
i  Heroic  Love  [Heldenliebe],  as  recollection  returns  to  him, 
and  this  melts  away  into  the  long  disused  Motive  of 
—  Bru^nhilde  [p.  305,  lines  2  seq.].    Then  Siegfried  re- 
peats, as  though  for  his  own  satisfaction,  the  Bird-song  «*.?&/ 
from  the  Valkyr-rocks  [  Walkurenfelseri]  :  the  Flaming 
^3      ^.  Fire  [WaberloJie]  flashes  up  with  the  Slumber-motive  in-  "*  3\oH 
terwoven.     With  the   tender  melodic   figure  of  Freia,  ^  5  (?  *■/ 
the  last  doubt  is  removed  from  the  singer's  mind  [p.  308, 
lines   1,   2].     In  ever  increasingly   exalted  rapture  he 
again  recognizes  the  old  love  which  once  smiled  upon 
him.     Proudlyjnounting  again  with  the^orTd-heritag^^  D\#* 
^WeUerbsc^ftj-theme,  he  awakens  the  slumbering  wom- 
an :  her  arms  embrace  him  again  as  he  recalls  the  lovely 
closing  figure  of  the  World's  Greeting  [  Weltbegricssung]  -  3  L>  ^ 
[72c]  which  was  attached  to  it.     Then,  with  a  mighty 
flight  of  tempestuous  chromatics,  Wota:nt's  ravens  flap  ~  3  w  p 
their  wings  above  his  head  [p.  209,  lines  3,  4]  ;  into  the 
3  bO     **  thunder  of  the  Curse   flashes  the   lightning-stroke   of 


the   Bondage-motive :    Hagen's   spear  has  struck   its 
mark. 

Yet  once  again  the  SiEGFRiED-motive  struggles   for  ^J(7 
expression,  and  fails  ere  it  is  half  completed  ;  the  hero 
falls  down  upon  his  shield  with  a  brusquely  descending 
run  of  sextuplets,  which  dies  away  in  a  couple  of  breath- 
lessly stammering  syncopations  on  the  wind-instruments 
followed  by  a  weird  figure  given  out  by  the  strings,  that 
breathes  like  the  last  sigh  of  a  dying  man  [p.  811,  line 
1].     As  this  terrific  voice  of  death  is  repeated  in  dimin-  ^3(?~J 
uendo,  Gunther  and  the  vassals  break  out  in  staccato 
tones  with  their  terror-stricken  exclamations  :  "Hagen", 
what  hast  thou  done  ?"     ["  Hagen,  was  thust  du  ?"].  -  3(jJ 
But  the  latter  replies  with  the  inflexible  Motive  of  the 
Eight  of  Expiation  :  "  Perjury  I  avenged"    ["Meineid 
racht  ich  !"]  ;  the  syncopations  die  away  in  piano,  sol- 
emnly  interrupted  by  the  Questioning  Fate  [Schicksals-  -^3 -7*^ 
frage]  [p.  312,  lines  1,  2],  in  the  pauses      What  more  is 
this  horror  to  offer  us  ?     The  annihilating  work  of  the 
Nibelungs  seems  to  be  now  accomplished  ;  in  these  synco- 
pations falls  their  final  stroke,  and  dying  Nature  breathes 
out  her  last  sigh  in  those  uncanny  figures  of  triplets.     -   3  w  * 

Nevertheless,  the  horror  of  annihilation  is  overcome 
by  the   soul-stirring  beauty  of  the  Siegfried   Death-  - 

song,  wherein  once  more  the  World's  Greeting  [  Weltbe-  —  3  v 
grilssung],  with  its  brilliant  chords  and  graceful  harp- 
sounds,  returns.     It  is  almost  more  than  the  heart  of 
man  can  endure  to  listen  now  to  the  infinitely  touching  ~ 

apostrophe  in  the  proud  SiEGFRiED-motive  :  "  The  wak-  -  •?     ' 
ener  came,  he  opened  thine  eyes"  ["  der  Wecker  kam,  er  ^3  v  / 
ktisst  dich  wach"],  the  might  and   glory  of  which  dies 
away  in  such  sweet  exultation,  in  the  melodies  of  the  . 

Love's  Greeting  and  Ecstasy  [73,  74],  to  the  pianissimo  ~  ~> 
of  the  Questioning  Pate  :  "  Brunnhilde  gives  me  her 
greeting"  [Brunnhilde  bietet  mir  Gruss  !"]. 
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The  deliverance  from  all  terror  follows  immediately 
by  means  of  the  same  peculiar  art  of  music,  which  also 
alone  could  so  overwhelm  us.     This  is  done  by  means  of 
f  7  ^     —   the  Funeral  March  [Trauermarsch].     Here  all  the  hith- 
erto intellectually  sensual  and  passionate,  dramatic  and 
tragic,  becomes  simply  colossally  spiritual  in  the  beauti- 
ful form  into  which  it  is  cast. 
lit-      —  The  figure  of  Death,  which  is  introduced  at  first  in 
fortissimo,  is  softened  into  a  diminuendo,  and  its  repeti- 
tion, interrupted,  is   at  the  last  wholly  overcome  and 
carried  away  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  by  the  Motives 
37^    -  of  the  Volsungs  [  Wdlsungen\  carried  through  one  at  a 
time,  and  now  gathered  up  into  the  stately  rhythm  of 
the  March,  and  forms  the  noblest  obsequies  for  the  last 
scion  of  this  tragic  race  of  the  Gods  :  Siegmukd's  hero-  -37  ^ 
theme,  the  Volsung    [  Walsungen]-moti\ey  the  Eecogni- 
tion-phrase,    Sieglinde's   Figure   of   Compassion,   the  —  37* 
J)  73    —  Love-melody^  tlieSword-fanfar§;:  here  the  climax  ;  then 
3  7V    ^  gently,  as  though  mourning,  but  soon  once  more  clear 
1  7^^-^jmjIjAe<^^^  in  the  end, 

in  the  fullest  glory  of  its  radiant  strength,  also  his  heroic 
0-7^    ^  theme  :  this  makes  the  Eroica  of  "the  most  glorious 

hero  of  the  world. " 
^jlg  —  Bkunnhilde's  Motive  leads  finally  into  the  last 
scene  :  Night,  before  the  Hall  of  the  Gibichungs  ;  in 
which  this,  the  sole  remaining  heroine  of  the  drama,  has 
her  last  great  work  to  perform.  Gutrune,  who,  full 
of  forebodings,  is  waiting  anxiously  for  the  return  of  the 
huntsmen,  assumes  the  Despotic  Call  \Herr  seller  ruf\  of 
£y*f  —  the  Nibelungs,  as  though  this  could  alone  be  the  sorrow- 
laden  transformation  of  her  lovely  melody  of  greeting. 
This  gloomy  sense  of  coming  ill  is  terribly  emphasized 
by  Hagek's  ringing  shout  of  Waking  in.  the  Bondage  —  3^0 
[Ffohn]-motive  [p.  322,  lines  1  seq.],  and  now,  after  he 
has  coldly  and  explicitly  delivered  his  tidings  of  terror 
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3  S- 1  -  in  the  Expiation  [Suhnerechts]-motive,  ending  in  the 
Kenunciation-melody  :  of  the  pallid  hero,  who'll  ne'er 
more  again  woo  lovely  women  [von  dem  bleichen  Helden, 
^£-/  —  der  nimmer  urn  wonnige  Frauen  wirbt]  [p.  323,  lines  1, 
2],  the  scene  with  tempestuous  rapidity  exhibiting  his 
stubborn  acknowledgment  in  the  Oath  [Schwur]-motiYe  -  3* 
[p.  326,  line  5],  his  demand  for  the  Ring,  in  his  quality 
of  "the  heir  of  the  Alb"  in  the  Curse  [FlucK\-mot\NQ  —  3&J 
[p.  328,  lines  2,  3],  the  slaying  of  Gukther  with  the 

1>  %  k  ~~  Despotic  Call  [Herrscherruf]  [p.  328,  line  4],  mounting 
to  fortissimo,  and  reaches  its  final  development  in  the 
finale,  which  announces  the  destruction  of  all  existing 
order  of  things,  when  Siegfried's  dead  hand  is  lifted 
*3V&  —  threateningly  with  the  Sword -fanfare,  and  at  the  same 
time  Bruistkhilde,  accompanied  by  the  Motives  of  the 

3^'<5"    —    Norns  and  of  the  Gotterdammerung,  ascending  and  de- 
scending in  pianissimo,  enters  upon  the  scene  [p.  329]. 
A  more  worthy  lamentation  she  offers  the  hero  in  her 
yfrj   _  solemn  Death-song  [p.  330,  lines  1,  2],  but  she  forces 
Gutrune  away  from  his  dead  body,  causing  her  Motive 
5  90  ~  °^  Greeting  to  pass  over  into  the  lofty  World-heritage 
[ Welterbschaftytheiae,    as    she    declares:    "His    only 
spouse  am  I"  ["  sein  Mannesgemahl  bin  ich"]  [p.  331, 
lines  1,  2] ;  and  with  her  own  love-melody  dying  away, 
the  "  mistress"  sinks  to  the  ground. 
JJflfOiWHiLDE's  last  great  utterance  is  introduced  bj 
m    ohe  Motive  of  Questioning  Fate  [Schicfcsalsfrage],  which  -3iv 
is  now  often  repeated  with  deep  meaning  [p.  332,  lintf 
3].     Her  first  command  is  to  prepare  the  funeral  pyre,^   .  ^ 
and  for  this  the  figure  of  the  Conflagration  of  the  Uni- 
verse     [  Weltbrandrustung]     arises    magnificently    and 
quickly;   the   flickering  sounds   of  the  Flaming  Fire  *•  39 3 
[  Waberlohe]  begin  their  sportive  play  :  "  For  to  share  tb>» 
hero's  holiest  glory  is  the  burning  desire  of  my  soul" 
["  denn  des  Helden  heiligste  Ehre  zu  theilen  verlangt 
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mdn  eigener  Leib  !"].  Thus  she  sings  to  the  Sieg- 
FRiED-motive  [p.  334,  lines  3,  4],  Then  mounts  her 
splendid  song  of  Keminiscence  :  "  Like  the  light  of  the 
sun  his  face  was  ever  to  me"  ["wie  Sonne  lauter  strahlt 
mir  sein  Licht"],  which  is  given  in  the  tender  Greeting 
onf     ^    of  the  Love-motive  \Liebesgruss\  closing  abruptly  with  ^ 

the  tremendous  octaves  of  Nothung  :  "  None  like  him  -   «3  7  7 
ever  lied  !"     ["trog  Keiner,  wie  er  !"],  and  her  Death- 
D  Q  Q    —    song  ends  solemnly  in  the  Questioning  Fate  :  (C  Know  ye         0  ~ 
how  it  was  done  ?"     ["  wisst  ihr,  wie  das  ward  ?"]  [p.  ~  *'  « 
338,  line  3].     Then  she  directs  her  thoughts  to  the  Gods 
dcjQ  _  with  the  splendid  Walhalla-tones  :  "0  ye  eternal  guar- 
dians of  the  faith  !"  ["  0  ihr,  der  Eide  ewige  Htiter  !"], 
<[>-«    —  and  with  her  Justification-melody  [55b].     In  wonderful 
///\ ?^-^  manner/ Curse-,  (Rhine-gold-,( Divine  Tribulation  [Got- 
IJq  i^    ternothj-'diid  Walhalla-motives  are  combined  together  in 
the  Farewell  call :  "  Rest  thee,  rest  thee,  thou  God  Y* 
<y ' 0  Z-    ["  ruhe,  ruhe,  du  Gott  !"].     She  takes  the  Ring  for  her 
own,  with  the  gently  descending  harmonies  of  the  Got- 
I/O  1-  ■"  terdammerung  ;  with  exquisite  softness  once  more  ring 

out  all  the  tones  and  figures  of  the  Rhine-gold  and  of  the   V°  1 
^q  2   _     Nixies  [5,  6,  2,  88,  8].     Loge's  chromatic  flames  up  as,  1/q  ^  ~~ 
Mt)^  w  w^  ^e  C°mPact  [  Vertrags]-motive  she  seizes  the  torch 

[p.  343,  line  2]  ;  with  mighty  flight  the  ravens  fly  up,  -  tt  0  f 
and    after    the    powerful   re-entrance    of    the    Gotter- 
l/OJ    '7*  dammerung    Motive    [p.    345,    lines   1  seq.],  and  the  , 

.  /  Walhalla-theme  descending  with  its  dissolution  into  -~  *?"" 
the  form  of  the  Ring-motive:  "Thus  fling  I  the 
torch  in  WalhalFs  glorious  hall  !"  ["  so  werf  ich  den  —l/o& 
Brand  in  Walhall's  prangende  Burg  !"],  the  flame 
UqQ  —  [Lohe]  flares  up  into  restless  fierceness  even  to  the 
end.  When  Grane  appears,  the  Valkyr  tempest  comes 
roaring  and  rushing  in,  and  with  the  Valkyr  Call 
—  [  Walkilrenruf]  Bkuknhilde  also  breaks  out  into  all 
the  wild  exultation  and  braveness  of  the  Maid  of  Bat- 
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ties  [p.  346,  line  5  ;  p.  348,  line  4 ;  p.  349,  line  2 ;  p, 
251,  lines  1,  8]. 

But  to  another  sort  of  death  the  noble  woman  to-day 
must  ride  the  steed  :  to  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Love. 
And  accordingly,  now  in  stately  crescendo  comes  in  the 
Melody  of  Love's  Redemption  [Lieieserlosung]  [90]  -  L//^ 
with  Brunnhilde's  last  words  rising  above  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  fabric  of  the  orchestration,  like  the 
first  breath  of  an  eternal  Freedom  [p.  348,  line  1  ;  p. 
349,  lines  3  seq.],  until  with  the  Valkyr  Call  and  Motive 
she  spurs  the  horse  upon  the  flaming  pyre,  and  now  the 

n  j  3  —  Flame  [Lohe]  immediately  flaring  uipfff,  crackles  wildly 
over  the  united  lovers. 

mf  —  Hagen  flings  himself  after  the  King  into  the  swelling 
billows  :  then  the  Curse  breaks  off  in  the  midst,  and 
becomes  silent  forever  [p.  353,  line  2],  The  Ehine- 
maidens  swim  up  with  their  first  song  [2],  which  mingles 
with  the  Salvation-melody,  and  yet  once  again,  from 
trumpets,    trombones   and  tubas   arises  gloriously  tho 
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—  Walhalla-theme  [p.  354,  lines  1  seq.].  The  whole 
motive  creation  of  the  Nibelung  music,  borne  aloft  on 
the  glittering  pillars  of  this  proud  theme,  as  the  billows 
flow  around  \t>  comes  to  its  final  resolution  amid  the 
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giant  tread  of  the  Motive  of  the  Might  of  the  Gods 
l/n      —  [Goettermachf],  tempestuously  climbing  up  and  down 
///y  y    again,  mounting  to  fff.,  and  at  last  precipitating  itself  in 
l//$T  f       the  wildly  repeated  figure  of  Pursuit  :  thus  the  Might  of 
the  Gods  with   superhuman  heroism  flings  itself    into 
self-chosen    destruction.     For    the    last    time    sounds 
J/  Jr     —   Siegfried's  Motive  [p.  357,  line  1]  ;  the  Motive  of  the 
jjl^      —  Gotterdammerung  utterly  swallows  it  up  in  its  tremen- 
^  dous  fortissimo  :  the  ancient  heaven  of  the  Gods  disap- 

pears in  devouring  flames,  and  the  melody  of  Love's 
U (Sf  —  salvation  [Liebeserlosung]  mounts  aloft  in  diminuendo, 
amid  ethereal  harp-tones,  like  the  emancipated  sacred 
spirit  of  Love,  flitting  from  the  whole  tragedy  of  the 
world  into  the  eternal  vistas  of  its  divine  home. 
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